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We  make  a  gift  to 

RETAIL  GROCERS 


You  probably  know  the  informative  advertising  we 
have  been  running  in  retail  grocery  magazines.  It 
has  been  so  welcome  to  the  trade — we  have  received 
so  many  requests  for  a  full  set  of  the  pages — that  we 
have  just  published  a  book  of  canned  foods  mer¬ 
chandising,  called  “Selling  Facts  Worth  Knowing 
about  Certain  Canned  Foods.”  It  contains  product 


information  and  selling  slants  on  16  big  volume 
items — and  it  is  free  to  any  retail  grocer  who  wants 
to  put  this  sales-making  material  to  work. 

We  thought  you  would  like  to  know  about  this 
latest  step  in  our  program  to  help  the  canned  foods 
industry  by  stimulating  intelligent  retail  merchan¬ 
dising. 
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WEIRTON,W.VA 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 


CANNERS*  AND  PICKLERS’ 

SEEDS 


A  Superior  Stock  of  Detroit  Beet  Seed 
used  by  Americans  best  canners 


DETROIT  BEET 


PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  CUCUMBER,  CARROT 
TOMATO,  PEPPER 

STOCKS  THE  BEST  PRICES  THE  LOWEST 

Let  Us  Have  Your  Inquiries 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 

Milford/  »  »  »  Conn. 

Branches — Rocky  Ford,  Colorado  Toledo,  Ohio  Atlanta,  Georgia 
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Cameron  Automatic  L  ine-  Prod  uci 
300  Sanitary  Cans  Per  Minute 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Buy  Your  Cans 
From  A  User  Of  The 


Cameron  Air  Tester. 


You  are  then  definitely  assured  against 
claims  for  spoilage. 


Consider  This  List  OF 


Successful  Packers  Who 


Make  Their  Tin  Containers. 


Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 
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The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 

A  ND  WHEN  YOU’RE  BUYING  MACHINERY— 
Notice  that  the  Code  for  the  Canning  and  Pack- 
/  \  ing  Machinery  has  been  signed  and  is  in  force, 

and  that  it  contains  restrictions  upon  these  machinery 
men  which  you  will  have  to  meet  in  order  to  help  them 
live  up  to  the  Code.  Some  of  these  are  published  in 
this  issue  and  you  should  read  them. 

Some  of  the  requirements  are :  that  the  machine  must 
not  be  sold  below  cost  of  production ;  another  that  they 
must  charge  for  installation,  and  one  of  particular 
interest  regarding  second  hand  machinery,  which 
reads : 

“  (h)  Making  or  offering  to  make  a  trade-in  al¬ 
lowance  for  any  machine  more  than  two  years  old 
greater  than  15  per  cent  of  the  price  of  the  new 
machine  or  of  the  original  price  of  the  trade-in 
machine,  whichever  is  lower.” 

All  of  the  provisions  of  their  Code  merely  make  for 
fair  trading  among  themselves,  and  for  fair  and 
equable  treatment  to  all  customers  and  are  therefore 
to  your  advantage. 

But  what  may  “stick”  many  canners  is  how  to  raise 
the  necessary  money  to  buy  the  very  necessary  ma¬ 
chinery.  To  that  end  you  ought  not  to  wait  until  the 
time  when  the  money  is  actually  needed.  You  should 
see  what  can  be  done  before  time ;  have  an  understand¬ 
ing  with  your  bankers,  so  that  they  will  know  what 
you  are  doing  and  will  be  prepared.  Make  them  under¬ 
stand  why  you  must  have  this  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  that  may  be  no  small  job  for  many  of  them 
have  the  feeling  that  plants  and  machinery  last  for¬ 
ever,  and  are  always  highly  efficient.  So  be  patient  and 
show  them  that  an  out-of-date  machine,  or  one  badly 
worn,  may  easily  cause  the  loss  of  all  profit  on  the 
goods,  thereby  endangering  the  loans  which  they  nor¬ 
mally  make  to  pack  the  goods. 

We  recall  the  instance  last  year,  of  an  experienced 
pea  canner  who  had  put  off  buying  a  badly  needed  new 
grader :  the  sizes  of  the  peas  would  badly  mix,  resulting 
in  a  total  lack  of  uniformity  in  any  grade  offered  for 
sale  or  labeled  for  size.  Naturally  the  buyers  took 
advantage  of  this,  and  the  canner  was  obliged  to  take 
5c  to  20c  per  dozen  less  than  he  might  very  readily  have 
gotten  had  the  peas  been  graded  uniformly.  Acting 
upon  his  own  initiative,  as  he  had  done  during  the 
many  years  he  had  been  in  business,  he  ordered  a  new 
grader.  And  he  was  proud  of  his  courage,  apparently. 


because  he  told  his  banker  one  day  when  he  was  in  the 
bank,  about  the  fact  that  he  would  now  have  no  more 
trouble  selling  his  peas  at  good  prices.  The  banker 
asked:  “why  what  have  you  done?”  And  the  canner 
answered  “I’ve  bought  a  new  grader,  and  a  dandy.” 
The  banker  very  promptly  told  him  that  as  he  owed 
notes  in  the  bank,  he  could  not  buy  that  grader  until 
those  notes  were  cleared  up.  And  the  canner  was 
forced  to  cancel  the  order  for  that  grader.  There  were 
two  mistakes  here:  the  canner  should  not  have  come 
so  suddenly,  and  so  coldly  upon  his  banker  who  had 
been  indulgent  with  him;  and  secondly,  the  banker 
should  have  seen  that  the  investment  in  this  badly 
needed  grader  was  actually  insuring  those  notes,  in 
that  it  was  making  it  possible  for  the  canner  to  make 
a  profit  on  his  pack,  and  have  something  with  which 
to  pay  the  notes.  Buying  of  this  kind  is  actually  a 
great  cost-saver,  and  profit-maker,  and  the  banker 
should  have  seen  that.  But  it  is  the  canner’s  job  to 
make  him  understand. 

You  will  not  buy  machinery  or  supplies  or  equipment 
unless  you  need  it,  and  if  you  will  explain  that  need  to 
your  banker  he  will  understand.  And  here  are  some 
figures  that  should  be  convincing  to  any  banker,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  he  is  made  to  understand  that  canning  ma¬ 
chinery,  or  maybe  we  should  rather  say,  machinery 
bought  by  canners,  has  a  short  life,  like  general  farm¬ 
ing  machinery.  It  may  be  because  of  the  way  it  is 
used  or  abused,  or  because  of  the  heavy  drive  given  it 
during  the  rush  season,  but  whatever  the  cause,  the 
fact  remains  that  this  sort  of  machinery  needs  frequent 
replacement  or  renewing.  There  is  as  finely  made  ma¬ 
chinery  used  in  this  industry  as  in  any  industry  in  the 
land,  but  it  has  been  only  in  the  past  few  years  that  the 
makers  could  get  a  price  anywhere  near  the  prices  paid 
for  similar  machinery  in  other  industries.  They  al¬ 
ways  sold  too  cheaply.  Machines  which  canners  bought 
for  $500  were  sold  in  other  food  lines  as  high  as  $3,500 ; 
not  by  the  same  manufacturers,  and  not  identical  ma¬ 
chines,  but  machines  for  doing  similar  work,  and  not 
more  intricate  or  expensive  to  manufacture.  Canning 
machinery  has  been  upon  the  lowest  price  scale  of  all 
machinery.  Some  of  these  makers  will  not  like  us  for 
saying  that,  but  it  is  a  fact,  not  so  pronounced  in  the 
past  three  or  four  years  as  it  was  before  that,  but  true 
even  today.  And  some  of  our  readers  may  resent  the 
remarks,  but  the  canning  industry  has  had  a  “cinch” 
as  compared  with  almost  any  other  industry  in  this 
respect.  That  is  a  consideration  which  the  bankers 
should  be  made  to  know,  for  then  they  will  see  why 
canners  must  buy  this  season  after  the  long  lay  off. 
And  they  have  laid  off  as  the  following  figures  show 
and  these  figures  are  authentic  and  official; 
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TOTAL  SALES 


Year  Canning  and  Packing  Machinery 

1928  .  $6,349,824.46 

1929  .  7,866,767.77 

1930  .  7,610,533.16 

1931  .  4,909,634.91 

1932  .  2,429,951.93 


1933  (6  months) .  980,163.47 

Unless  there  is  a  wonderful  spurt  in  buying  during 
the  next  month  the  figures  for  1933  will  remain  at  or 
below  one  million  dollars.  The  buying  in  ’28,  ’29,  and 
’30  was  not  all  due  to  new  canners  going  into  the  busi¬ 
ness,  though  of  course  some  of  it  was  for  that,  but  it 
was  mainly  replacements,  improvements  and  additions. 
Note  that  ’31  showed  but  half  the  previous  year’s,  and 
that  the  decline  has  gone  on  until  it  has  dwindled  down 
to  a  mere  fraction.  That  means  that  the  plants  have 
gone  without  repairs,  replacements  and  improvements, 
and  as  this  machinery  will  be  from  4  years  to  6  years 
old  when  called  upon  to  function  for  the  ’34  packs,  the 
danger  is  very  real.  The  industry  cannot  afford  to  go 
into  next  season’s  operations  without  extensive  and 
general  over-hauling,  replacements  and  additions.  We 
are  not  talking  about  increased  outputs,  just  merely 
maintaining  the  status  quo.  If  the  bankers  try  to  force 
the  industry  to  this  attempt  they  will  be  the  ones  that 
will  feel  the  loss. 

Make  plain  to  the  banker,  also,  the  importance  of  the 
canner  to  the  grower,  in  the  present  plans  to  help  the 
farmers ;  but  above  all  make  him  understand  and  real¬ 
ize  that  the  world  cannot  live  without  canned  foods, 
as  in  fact  it  cannot.  Fresh  vegetables,  fruits,  etc.,  and 
frozen  foods  are  all  very  nice  as  delicacies,  but  not  for 
consumers  who  are  forced  to  make  every  penny  buy 
every  bit  of  sustenance  possible.  Canned  foods  are 
staples  and  the  world  has  turned  to  them  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  distress  as  it  never  did  before,  because  it  has  learn¬ 
ed  that  they  are  most  economical,  as  well  as  the  safest 
foods.  There  is  no  trimming,  no  waste,  no  spoilage. 
People  know  this  and  you  see  unmistakable  evidence 
of  it  on  all  sides  and  every  day  in  the  steady  flow  of 
canned  foods  over  the  retail  counters,  until  they  have 
eaten  up  all  past  surpluses,  and  have  gone  so  far  into 
the  1933  packs  that  there  is  danger  that  they  will  be 
completely  exhausted  before  new  goods  can  be  pro¬ 
duced.  This  is  a  condition,  not  a  theory,  and  your 
banker  must  be  made  see  it.  When  he  does  he  will 
realize  that  the  reputable  canner,  as  a  producer  of 
human  food  in  constant  demand,  is  the  best  and  safest 
loan  possibility  in  the  land.  And  he  is. 

The  banker  must  shake  himself  out  of  his  dreams 
of  the  past.  When  banking  was  at  its  best — for  both 
banker  and  business — loans  were  made  upon  a  basis 
of  moral  responsibility.  When  the  war  came  on  and 
men  had  Liberty  Bonds,  which  they  bought  to  help  and 
to  be  patriotic,  the  banks  began  to  ask  that  collateral 
be  put  up  to  cover  the  loan — “might  just  as  well  let 
us  hold  them  as  to  keep  them  in  your  safe  deposit  box/’ 
and  men  complied.  Soon  they  found  that  all  loans  must 
be  covered  with  such  collateral,  and  now  we  have  woke 
up  to  realize  that  moral  responsibility  is  out,  and  bank¬ 
ing  has  become  little  else  than  pawn-brokering :  buying 
collateral  at  a  discount,  to  be  kept  if  the  borrower  docs 
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not  redeem  it.  The  old  bankers,  at  least,  see  the  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  of  returning  to  the  moral  responsibility 
— the  man  behind  the  loan, — and  they  will  go  back  to 
it.  In  such  case  the  canner  stands  ace-high,  if  the 
banker  knows  his  business  or  can  be  made  to  see 
through  a  ladder. 

Buying  must  begin ;  much  of  it  should  be  on  its  way 
now,  and  so  this  education  of  the  banker  must  start  at 
once.  Make  it  thorough,  make  them  see  your  industry 
as  it  is.  If  this  cannot  be  done  the  Government  must 
know  because  the  production  of  canned  foods  must  not 
be  stayed  nor  halted.  “Food  will  win  the  war”  they 
cried ;  but  if  you  do  not  keep  the  people  regularly  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  good,  cheap  food  which  comes  in  cans, 
the  revolution  will  not  be  stayed.  Hunger  has  always 
been  at  the  bottom  of  every  revolution,  and  so  the  food 
supply  is  all  important. 

You  have  a  big  task  ahead  of  you.  Hop  to  it. 

jt  jn 

CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 

Note — Secretaries  will  help  their  meetings  and  ren¬ 
der  a  real  service  to  all  interested  by  keeping  this 
column  well  and  accurately  posted.  Send  full  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  date  and  place  of  meetings. 


NOVEMBER  28 — Pennsylvania  Canners,  Hotel  York- 
towne,  York,  Pa.  Annual. 

DECEMBER  6-7 — Michigan  Canners,  Hotel  Rowe, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Annual. 

DECEMBER  12-13 — Ohio  Canners,  Hotel  Gibson, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Annual. 

DECEMBER  13-14 — Tri-State  Packers,  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Annual. 

JANUARY  15  to  19,  1934 — National  Canners;  Na¬ 
tional  Food  Brokers ;  Canning  Machinery  & 
Supplies.  Machinery  Show.  Hotel  Stevens,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  Annual. 


HEEkIN  C4N$ 


(plus  H 


EEKIN  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


why  not  let  Heekin  prove  this  service  to 
you?  No  matter  what  your  canning  re¬ 
quirements  may  be  .  .  .  small  or  large 
.  .  .  you  will  receive  the  same,  careful, 
considerate  attention  that  is  given  to 
those  canners  who  have  preferred 
Heekin  Cans  for  years.  Ideally  located 
for  shipping  in  any  direction,  you’ll  find 
Heekin  on  the  job  at  all  hours  to  Serve 
you  ...  to  see  that  you  are  satisfied.  Let 
us  prove  it.  THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COM¬ 
PANY,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


November  20, 1933 


Today,  service  is  a  big  word  in  any 
business.  Without  a  background 
of  service . . .  without  proof  of  service . . . 
without  satisfied  customers  the  word 
.  Service  means  nothing.  Heekin  has  this 
background  built  upon  years  of  service 
to  those  with  whom  we  do  business. 
That  is  the  reason,  year  after  year,  con¬ 
tracts  are  renewed.  That  is  the  reason 
so  many  canners  who  believe  in  Heekin 
Service  rely  upon  us  to  help  them  solve 
many  of  their  problems.  In  planning 
your  production  for  the  coming  season 


AN  EPISODE 

THE  LIFE  OF  A  CANNER 


AND  HOW  ABOUT  THAT  LEAKY  DOWN 
SPOUT  ON  NO. 2  WAREHOUSE? 


[  THAT  WAS  fixed" 
UP  LAST  WEEK 

1 

OH/l  HAD  THE  HEAT 
ON  ALRIGHT.  NOT 
TAKING  ANY  CHANCES 
ON  A  FREEZE 


HEEKIN  GETS  OUR  BUSINESS 
EVERY  TIME 


WHY  NOT?  THEY 
CERTAINLY  GIVE 
US  SERVICE 
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Wisconsin  Canners  Meeting 

Hotel  Schroeder,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
November  7th  and  8th,  1933 


There  was  a  very  much  better  feeling  prevalent 
among  the  canners  that  attended  the  Wisconsin 
meeting  at  the  Schroeder  Hotel  on  November  7th 
and  8th  than  a  year  ago.  The  pea  canners  admitted 
that  they  made  some  money  this  year,  due  to  the  good 
condition  of  the  canned  pea  market.  • 

After  the  luncheon,  which  was  attended  by  the  entire 
Convention,  was  over,  Mr.  Lee  Van  Derlinden,  General 
Sales  Agent  for  United  Metals  Selling  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  spoke  of  “metals  that  we  eat.”  He  explained  that 
virgin  soil  contains  many  more  elements  than  is  gen¬ 
erally  believed,  and  that  the  continuous  growing  of 
crops  on  the  same  soil  renders  such  soil  delinquent  in 
many  of  them.  It  has  been  found  that  the  growth  of 
Anemia  and  other  sicknesses  is  largely  due  to  the  lack 
of  such  metals  as  copper,  zink,  and  iron  being  deficient 
in  the  soils  on  which  our  foods  are  grown.  All  of  these 
metals  can  be  obtained  in  fertilizers  today,  and  as  the 
canners  contribute  the  largest  portion  of  the  Nation’s 
food  supply,  he  urged  that  they  give  some  thought  to 
the  metals  in  the  soils  through  proper  fertilization,  so 
as  to  give  the  best  possible  foods  to  the  public  they 
serve. 

President  W.  C.  Schorer,  who  presided  over  the 
meetings  which  followed,  reviewed  the  work  of  the 
year  in  his  address. 

Address  of  President  W.  C.  Schorer 

This  past  year  was  indeed  the  most  critical  in  the 
history  of  the  industry,  because  it  was  the  third 
successive  poor  crop  in  Wisconsin,  general  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions,  agricultural  unrest  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Canner’s  Code. 

Every  canner  was  facing  a  situation  this  year  which 
was  entirely  different  from  former  years,  which  natu¬ 
rally  required  good  judgment  and  determination  to 
continue  his  business  successfully. 

The  administrations  at  Madison  and  Washington, 
D.  C.,  have  placed  a  heavy  burden  on  the  Association 
office  due  to  the  various  forms  of  legislation  affecting 
our  industry  which  have  been  proposed.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  our  Executive  Secretary  Mr.  Burr  to  establish 
new  contacts  and  working  relationships  with  many 
new  bureaus,  commissions  and  their  personnel.  You 
undoubtedly  will  recall  the  legislation  that  was  pro¬ 
posed  regarding  labor  regulations  (both  National  and 
State) ,  Capital  Tax  bill,  truck  tax  bills,  unemployment 
insurance,  label  regulations  and  many  other  proposals 


which  vitally  affected  our  industry  both  directly  and 
indirectly. 

The  N.  R.  A.  and  the  drafting  of  Canner’s  Codes 
required  an  enormous  amount  of  time  and  work  which 
resulted  in  considerable  additional  Association  expense. 
The  results,  however,  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  en¬ 
tire  industry  for  many  years  to  come.  It  appears  that 
this  Government  program  will  do  those  things  which 
our  Association  has  endeavored  to  accomplish  in  the 
past  years.  We  as  canners  must  do  our  part  in  this 
National  movement.  The  success  of  this  great  move¬ 
ment  simply  means  “Live  and  let  Live.”  Some  may 
ask  why  the  Canner’s  Codes  have  not  been  approved. 
Is  it  because  a  few  with  selfish  interests  are  stalling 
the  approval  of  codes?  If  so,  we  as  Wisconsin  canners 
and  as  members  of  the  National  Canners’  Association 
should  demand  that  the  National  Canners’  Association 
apply  their  efforts  in  such  a  way  as  will  benefit  the 
most  canners.  Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  reason 
for  Association  membership  this  year  and  in  the  years 
to  come,  is  the  fact  that  the  development  of  the  Can¬ 
ner’s  Code  and  Commodity  Marketing  Agreements  ab¬ 
solutely  requires  that  this  association  officially  repre¬ 
sent  as  near  as  possible  100  per  cent  of  the  industry  in 
the  state.  I  am  sure  that  after  hearing  the  Executive 
Secretary’s  report  on  this  matter  you  will  agree  that 
this  is  true. 

Your  directors  appreciate  the  task  placed  on  our 
Association  and  we  are  happy  to  report  that  through 
our  Mr.  Harvey  Burr’s  constant  determined  efforts  the 
many  problems  were  handled  in  a  most  successful  man¬ 
ner.  It  is  both  proper  and  fitting  to  mention  that  the 
splendid  co-operation  received  from  the  directors  and 
member  canners,  in  attending  meetings,  hearings  and 
conferences  encouraged  Mr.  Burr  to  go  on  with  greater 
effort  and  determination  to  accomplish  those  things 
best  for  the  industry.  In  order  to  perform  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Association  it  is  needless  to  say  that  finances 
are  essential,  therefore  dues  and  assessments  neces¬ 
sary.  Sorry  to  say,  my  observations  reveal  the  fact 
that  some  canners  cannot  see  the  light  that  they  should 
be  a  member,  but  find  petty  excuses  and  fail  to  support 
the  Association  that  functons  for  their  benefit.  Thanks 
to  you,  loyal  members  and  the  Allied  Industries  for 
your  generous  support  which  has  spared  us  financial 
embarrassment  and  permitted  us  to  function  as  an 
Association. 

We  have  a  few  delinquent  members,  who  we  hope 
will  promptly  pay  their  dues  in  order  that  they  may 
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This 

STERLING  SIGN 
of  QUALITY 


• 

If  it’s  used 
in  a  cannery 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
it 


...  is  on  all 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
MACHINES 

• 

And  you  can  be  sure  that  every 
machine  that  bears  it  is  a  sturdy, 
dependable  unit  of  highest  quality 
built  by  the  Sprague-Sells  "second- 
to-none”  producing  organization. 
It  means  increased  profits  and  en¬ 
during  service  for  you. 

The  Sprague-Sells  line  of  canning 
equipment  is  complete  for  all 
canned  foods.  Send  for  the  S-S 
general  catalog — the  canners  ref¬ 
erence  book. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS 

CORPORATION 

(Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation) 
HOOPESTON  •  ILLINOIS 


Certified  Tomato  Seed 


Have  you  planted  Certified  Tomato  Seed?  If  not,  why 
not?  The  difference  in  cost  is  very  slight.  1  he  differ¬ 
ence  in  quality,  and  productiveness  is  very  great.  The 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  this 
year,  in  addition  to  certifying  Marglobe,  Greater  Balti¬ 
more,  and  Bonny  Best,  certified  for  us  Break  O’Day, 
Norton,  Stone,  Pritchard  or  Scarlet  Topper,  and  the  old 
well-known  variety,  Landreth’s  Red  Rock.  There  is  no 
better  Tomato  seed  in  existence  than  this. 

All  our  seed  is  grown  by  ourselves  and  sold  only  in 
cardboard,  sealed  packages  of  quarter,  half  and  one 
pounds,  certified  seed  wrapped  in  cellophane.  Bear  in 
mind  we  grow  all  varieties  of  tomatoes,  peas,  beans, 
beets,  spinach,  carrots,  cabbage,  pumpkins  and  squash. 
Write  for  prices. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY, 

Founded  1784 


Oldest  Seed  House  In  America 
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be  members  in  good  standing.  We  urge  members  to 
solicit  non-members  to  join  our  Association.  We  need 
them  and  they  need  us,  especially  now  when  certain 
forces  are  working  to  halt  our  progress.  United  we 
stand  and  divided  we  fall.  For  your  information  the 
Board  of  Directors  has  decided  to  confine  its  activities 
strictly  to  members  in  good  standing  during  the  ensu¬ 
ing  year.  We  have  further  decided,  that  the  Traffic 
Department  is  a  part  of  the  Association  and  to  enjoy 
that  service  requires  membership  in  the  Association 
accordingly. 

The  most  important  activity  of  the  Traffic  Depart¬ 
ment  has  been  in  the  matter  of  tin  can  rates.  In  1928 
the  railroads  throughout  Wisconsin  and  other  states 
endeavored  to  cancel  commodity  rates  on  tin  cans.  Our 
Traffic  Department,  through  Mr.  Thomas  protested 
such  action.  Hearings  and  conferences  resulted  and 
the  old  rates  will  remain  in  effect  until  November  15th 
of  this  year.  We  can  easily  estimate  a  saving  this 
year  of  about  $68,000.00  due  to  the  old  rates  remaining 
in  effect.  This  large  saving  applied  not  only  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  but,  unfortunately,  to  non¬ 
members  also,  who  have  repeatedly  refused  financial 
support  to  either  the  Association  or  the  Traffic  Depart¬ 
ment.  Needless  to  say  the  Association  was  burdened 
with  heavy  expense  in  defending  the  tin  can  rates,  and 
it  seems  reasonable  that  every  canner  should  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Association  and  pay  dues  on  his  pack  ac¬ 
cordingly,  to  help  defray  our  expenses  which  amount 
to  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  savings.  Mr.  Thomas 
advises  us  that  we  may  receive  an  advance  in  tin  can 
rates  next  year,  however  he  is  putting  forth  all  efforts 
to  keep  rates  at  the  lowest  possible  point.  Mr.  Thomas 
will  cover  the  tin  can  rate  situation  in  his  report. 

During  the  past  year  the  Traffic  Department  has 
been  very  active  in  its  efforts  toward  retaining  and 
obtaining  favorable  freight  rates  which  in  many  cases 
enabled  Wisconsin  canners  to  successfully  compete  with 
more  favorably  located  canners,  not  only  in  the  heavy 
consuming  centers  of  the  east  but  also  in  the  south¬ 
western  markets.  We  have  secured  reductions  in  rates 
from  Wsconsin  into  the  southwest  ranging  from  10c 
to  23c  per  cwt.,  and  while  unfortunately,  the  rates  now 
in  effect  are  not  as  low  as  Mr.  Thomas  would  desire, 
he  is  making  further  effort  looking  toward  additional 
reductions  and  has  three  or  four  proposals  now  under 
consideration  with  the  railroads. 

The  total  estimated  savings  to  members  and  other 
canners  accomplished  by  the  Traffic  Department  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  just  closed  is  approximately  $72,000.00  or 
an  average  of  about  $450.00  per  plant  and  it  is  rather 
singular  to  note  that  the  largest  saving  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  for  plants  who  have  not  supported  the  As¬ 
sociation  or  the  Traffic  Department  in  any  manner.  We 
also  find  that  one  particular  canner  who  has  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  every  request  for  financial  assistance  has 
benefited  in  the  way  of  actual  monetary  savings  in  the 
matter  of  tin  can  rates  alone  $3,732.50.  Another  non¬ 
member  company  has  saved  $966.70.  Another  concern 
which  pays  dues  into  the  Association  on  only  one  plant 
has  saved  $2,920.00.  This,  most  certainly  is  a  condi¬ 
tion  that  is  not  fair  to  the  loyal  members  who  have 
supported  the  Association  throughout  this  period  of 


emergency  and  distress.  I  strongly  recommend  to  the 
new  Board  of  Directors  and  members  that  every  effort 
be  made  to  obtain  a  100  per  cent  membership  in  our 
State  Association  this  next  year  in  order  that  we  may 
accomplish  the  very  best  results  for  our  industry. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  thank  all  members  for  their 
loyal  support,  the  Directors,  Executive  Secretary  and 
Traffic  Manager  for  their  splendid  co-operation.  May 
I  express  my  sincerest  appreciation  for  the  honor  of 
serving  as  President  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  during  the  past  year.  I  thank  you. 

CODE  DIFFICULTIES 

IN  place  of  his  long  report  showing  the  activities  of 
the  Association  during  the  year.  Secretary  Harvey 
Burr  devoted  his  time  to  the  discussion  of  Codes  and 
the  A.  A.  A. 

He  explained  that  the  two,  while  working  hand  in 
glove,  are  different  and  distinct  measures.  Under  the 
N.  R.  A.  the  Code  lays  down  the  basic  laws  by  which 
an  industry  is  to  work,  including  wages,  working 
hours,  trade  practices,  sales  contracts,  rebates,  etc. 
Under  the  A.  A.  A.  comes  the  marketing  agreement 
between  the  farmer  and  the  canner;  that  is:  what 
prices  the  canner  must  pay  the  farmer  for  his  produce. 
He  outlined  the  work  that  had  already  been  done  in 
Washington  by  the  canners  in  drawing  up  their  Code, 
and  the  complete  manner  in  which  it  was  presented  at 
Washington,  and  the  tribute  paid  the  canners  by  the 
authorities  for  the  concise  data  offered. 

He  called  on  Mr.  Walter  Glascoff  and  Mr.  Fred  Stare, 
who  served  on  the  Canners’  Committee  at  Washington, 
and  they  told  of  some  of  the  difficulties  they  experi¬ 
enced  in  obtaining  a  satisfactory  longer  hour  provision, 
due  to  canners’  products  being  perishable,  and  on  the 
rate  of  pay  per  hour. 

It  is  the  usual  custom  with  pea  canners  to  contract 
for  their  acreage  prior  to  November  1st,  but  due  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  codes  and  lack  of  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  and  the  allotment  of  acreage  from  the  A.  A.  A., 
they  have  been  unable  to  do  so. 

Much  time  was  given  to  discussions  as  to  how  to 
proceed  with  contracts  with  growers  for  pea  acreage. 
Due  to  the  uncertainty  it  was  impossible  to  reach  a 
decision.  It  was  finally  agreed  to  have  the  Board  of 
Directors  act  as  a  Committee  in  drawing  up  the  mar¬ 
keting  agreement,  but  each  Director  was  first  to  call  a 
meeting  of  his  group  and  take  the  sense  of  this  group 
meeting  to  the  Board  Meeting,  to  give  the  Board  a 
basis  on  which  to  work. 

TRAFFIC  DEPARTMENT  PROVES  WORTH 

Mr.  F.  L.  Thomas,  Manager  of  the  Association’s 
Traffic  Department,  gave  a  very  favorable  report, 
showing  great  savings  to  Association  members.  He 
showed  that  388  over-charge  claims  filed  against  rail¬ 
roads,  due  to  error  in  freight  charges,  totaled  approxi¬ 
mately  $3,000,  upon  which  payment  of  $2,400  had  been 
made  to  date.  He  urged  the  canners  to  file  all  of  their 
claims,  as  in  many  cases  where  the  bill  is  believed  to 
be  correct,  he  has  been  able  to  uncover  errors  which 
have  resulted  in  a  substantial  saving  to  the  canner. 

In  another  instance  a  total  of  45  railroad  Balance 
Due  bills  were  presented  canners,  and  after  investiga- 
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tion,  Mr.  Thomas  rejected  these  at  a  saving  of  $1,102 
to  the  members.  Mr.  Thomas  was  successful  in  per¬ 
suading  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  defer 
an  increased  freight  rate  on  tin  cans  until  after  the 
packing  season,  at  a  savings  to  Wisconsin  canners  of 
approximately  $100,000  on  their  freight  bills. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Muench,  Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Cor¬ 
poration,  Cedarburg,  was  asked  for  the  results  of  his 
experiments  on  grading  raw  green  peas  for  quality.  • 

GRADING  RAW  GREEN  PEAS  FOR  QUALITY 
PON  Mr.  Burr’s  suggestion  last  summer,  some 
tests  were  made  to  secure  data  on  the  value  and 
practicability  of  buying  peas  on  a  quality  basis 
in  preference  to  buying  peas  on  the  customary  sieve 
size  basis.  If  buying  peas  on  the  quality  grade  basis 
can  be  put  into  practice,  this  method  should  be  more 
equitable  for  grower  and  canner  as  the  canner  would 
then  pay  for  the  exact  quality  which  he  receives. 

In  Alaska  peas,  size  is  a  fair  indicator  of  quality, 
small  sieves  of  Alaska  peas  usually  being  Fancy.  As 
the  Alaska  pea  increases  in  size  it  takes  on  more  solid 
content  and  becomes  more  mature  and  of  lower  quality. 
There  are  exceptions,  however,  which  our  experiments 
show.  The  case  is  entirely  different  with  Sweet  peas. 
In  Sweet  peas  a  relatively  small  volume  of  No.  1  and 
No.  2  sieves  are  produced  and  the  large  sieves  may  be 
of  very  fine  quality.  Sweet  peas  do  not  progressively 
increase  in  solid  content  as  they  increase  in  size. 
Therefore,  if  the  solid  content  of  the  pea  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  it  is  a  good  way 
to  determine  the  quality.  In  the  July  3rd  issue  of  THE 
CANNING  TRADE  LeRoy  Strassburger  has  given 
some  figures  which  prove  the  above  statements  regard¬ 
ing  the  relation  of  solid  content  to  quality. 

Several  methods  have  been  used  for  determining  the 
quality  of  peas,  but  so  far  we  know  of  none  other  than 
the  salt  brine  method  which  would  be  practical  for  use 
in  the  cannery.  Our  method  for  determining  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  peas  was  as  follows :  In  each  case  30  pounds  of 
peas  were  brought  in  from  the  field  as  a  sample  grade. 
25  pounds  of  these  peas  were  put  through  the  sample 
grader.  From  the  balance  of  the  same  peas  we  made 
a  quality  grading,  separating  the  peas  into  four  lots, 
namely,  refuse,  fancy,  extra  standard  and  standard 
peas.  By  separating  peas  into  three  quality  groups 
instead  of  two,  brine  densities  can  be  specified  which 
will  make  fancy,  extra  standard  and  standard  gradua¬ 
tions  and  eliminate  the  overlapping  of  grades. 

Because  a  field  of  peas  may  vary  widely  in  maturity 
it  would  be  just  as  futile  to  try  to  separate  them  into 
two  grades,  each  of  uniform  quality,  as  it  would  be 
to  undertake  separating  a  quantity  of  red,  white  and 
blue  marbles  into  two  groups  expecting  to  have  each 
group  of  uniform  color. 

In  making  these  tests,  brine  densities  were  used 
which  through  experience  we  believe  correct.  The 
peas  were  first  put  through  a  low  density  brine  to  re¬ 
move  the  refuse.  This  preliminary  operation  makes 
it  possible  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  refuse 
brought  in  by  each  grower  so  that  he  may  be  charged 
with  his  fair  share  of  shrinkage.  The  good  peas  were 
then  put  through  two  more  brine  solutions,  the  fancy 
peas  floating  in  the  first  solution,  extra  standard  peas 
floating  in  the  second  solution  and  standard  peas  sink¬ 


ing  in  the  second  solution.  The  percentage  of  each 
group  was  then  determined  and  samples  of  each  quality 
canned  so  that  the  quality  of  the  same  could  be  judged 
by  competent  parties  later  on.  A  grading  chart  was 
kept  showing  the  sieve  size  grades  of  each  box  of  peas 
and  the  corresponding  quality  grades.  After  the  pack 
these  samples  were  cut  and  graded  by  three  official 
graders  including  Mr.  Burr  and  in  each  case  a  clearly 
defined  separation  and  grade  quality  was  shown.  This, 
we  believe,  is  proof  that  the  method  is  reliable. 

However,  in  order  to  make  the  buying  of  peas  on  a 
quality  grade  basis  practical,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
determine  a  specific  gravity  of  brine  to  be  used  for 
each  quality  of  peas.  After  this  has  been  determined 
strict  enforcement  will  be  necessary  so  that  each  and 
every  canner  throughout  the  country  must  use  that 
density  of  brine  only. 

On  the  charts  you  can  see  what  would  happen  if 
your  field  men  fail  to  accurately  take  quality  into  con¬ 
sideration  when  determining  the  value  of  a  field  of 
peas.  In  each  of  the  following  examples  the  figures 
are  taken  from  actual  cases.  You  can  make  these  fig¬ 
ures  fit  your  own  case  by  substituting  the  prices  that 
you  pay  for  each  sieve  size. 

These  figures  show  that  much  depends  on  the  field 
man’s  ability  to  judge  the  quality  of  each  grower’s  peas 
in  the  field  as  quality  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  valuing  the  crop.  Should  the  field  man  err  in  his 
judgment  the  canner  will  pay  either  too  much  or  too 
little  for  the  peas  he  buys. 

Mr.  Muench’s  findings  showed  conclusively  that  size 
is  not  an  indicator  of  the  quality  of  peas  and  that  if 
peas  are  bought  on  the  size  basis,  and  quality  disre¬ 
garded,  that  farmers  may  be  greatly  overpaid  or  under¬ 
paid,  due  to  the  fact  that  small  peas  may  be  hard  and 
large  peas  may  be  tender. 

N.  R.  A.  A  SUCCESS — For  years  business  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  set  up  rules  for  proper  conduct  of  all  busi¬ 
ness  negotiations,  according  to  Mr.  Jan  Van  der  Vries 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Chicago,  so  that  the 
N.  I.  R.  A.  is  not  really  a  new  venture  in  that  respect. 
The  N.  R.  A.  had  to  proceed  in  a  different  manner  be¬ 
cause  of  conditions  which  exist  in  this  depression  and 
which  did  not  prevail  in  former  times,  such  as  over¬ 
production,  the  United  States  is  now  a  creditor  Nation, 
as  also  an  urban  Nation.  The  President’s  agreement 
was  not  the  original  intention  of  the  Administration, 
but  was  resorted  to  in  an  effort  to  hasten  each  industry 
prepare  its  own  Code  of  Procedure.  With  co-operation 
the  plan  will  succeed,  and  will  prove  beneficial  in  elimi¬ 
nating  many  trade  abuses. 

The  present  lull  was  to  be  expected  because  of  the 
rapid  pace  set  since  the  beginning  of  the  move  in  July. 
Labor  strikes  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  slow¬ 
ing  up  of  this  venture,  and  it  is  believed  not  to  labor’s 
benefit.  Consumers  are  not  yet  in  financial  position 
to  pay  the  increased  prices  justified  by  the  application 
of  Codes.  This,  too,  has  had  a  tendency  to  slow  up  the 
move.  The  lull  is  to  be  considered  a  healthy  condition, 
which  will  permit  the  correction  of  mistakes  and  allow 
a  renewed  vigorous  effort. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  good  already  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  N.  R.  A.  Mr.  Van  der  Vries  quoted 
statistics  showing  substantial  gains  in  every  purpose 
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of  the  move,  particularly  in  the  large  decrease  of  un¬ 
employment,  and  the  enormous  increase  in  retail  sales. 

PUT  THE  GRADE  ON  LABELS  —  Another  plea 
was  made  to  canners  by  a  consumer  when  Miss  Alice 
L.  Edwards,  American  Home  Economics  Association, 
Washington,  urged  the  canners  to  have  the  grade  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  label.  Miss  Edwards  cited  many  instances 
of  her  own  acquaintances  where  the  housewife  is  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  she  is  getting  within  the  walls  of 
the  can.  It  is  the  old  story ;  canners  have  heard  it  over 
and  over  at  almost  every  convention. 

She  told  of  some  of  the  tests  made  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  in  the  buying  of  a  can  of  foods  at  a  fancy  price, 
and  another  can  at  a  very  low  price,  and  in  a  very  large 
percentage  of  times  the  low  priced  product  has  proven 
a  better  quality  than  that  for  which  a  fancy  price  was 
paid.  She  told  of  requests  made  to  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association  by  housewives  for  some  reliable 
information  for  the  intelligent  buying  of  canned  foods. 
She  had  to  confess  they  were  unable  to  give  this,  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  few  instances  where  the  grade  appears  on  the 
label.  She  claims  that  this  is  not  a  universal  practice 
and  very  often  a  consumer  is  unable  to  get  a  second 
can  from  the  same  retailer  because  of  the  limited 
supply. 

Some  phases  of  the  new  Pure  Food  Law  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Clarke,  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Chicago.  He  said  that  he  anticipated  no 
difficulty  in  enforcing  the  new  Law  when  it  has  finally 
passed,  for  its  provisions  are  not  such  that  will  place 
a  hardship  on  anyone,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who 
really  need  it.  He  believes  that  the  extending  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Law  to  food  advertising  is  the  prqper 
move,  and  that  misrepresentation  in  advertising  will 
be  treated  similarly  to  misbranding  on  the  label. 

NEW  OFFICERS  ELECTED 

President — A.  W.  Schroeder,  Winneconne 

Vice-President — King  Wieman,  Shawano. 

Treasurer — William  Blodgett,  Mayville. 

Secretary — J.  E.  DeMasters,  Belgium. 

Executive  Secretary — H.  R.  Burr,  Madison. 

These  comprise  the  Board  of  Directors,  together  with 
Henry  Wollum,  Owen;  W.  E.  McEldowney,  West  Sa¬ 
lem;  Carlton  Friday,  New  Richmond;  Henry  Schim- 
mel,  Beaver  Dam;  Wm.  Opitz,  Elkhorn. 

ENTERTAINMENT  FEATURES 

Ten  big  acts  of  high  class  Vaudeville  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  direction  of  Miss  Lois  James,  during  which  a 
buffet  supper  of  pretzels  and  Milwaukee’s  famous 
brews  were  served,  was  made  possible  on  the  first  night 
of  the  Convention  by  the  Machinery  and  Supply  exhib¬ 
itors  at  this  meeting.  Needless  to  say  that  this  feature 
was  well  attended,  for  Wisconsin  knows  how  to  enjoy 
such  an  occasion. 

The  Banquet  was  another  gala  affair,  attended  by 
the  canners,  their  daughters,  wives  and  sweethearts. 
The  Annual  Banquet  is  an  occasion  looked  forward  to 
by  the  ladies,  for  it  affords  that  once-a-year  get- 
together  party.  A  good  ten  piece  orchestra  provided 
music  till  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning. 

The  following  Exhibitors  made  the  Buffet  Supper 
and  Vaudeville  possible: 


American  Can  Company,  Associated  Seed  Growers, 
Inc.,  Berlin-Chapman  Company,  Chisholm-Ryder  Sales 
Corporation,  Continental  Can  Company,  Inc.,  Dun  & 
Bradstreet,  Inc.,  F.  G.  Findley  Company,  Gallatin  Val¬ 
ley  Seed  Company,  Great  Western  Sugar  Company, 
Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Company,  Hansen  Canning 
Machinery  Corporation,  N.  L.  &  E.  B.  Jones  Company, 
Kieckhefer  Container  Company,  Leonard  Seed  Com¬ 
pany,  Lockett  &  Moore,  Inc.,  Morrison  Bros.  Seed 
Company,  National  Box  and  Specialty  Company,  Nich- 
olls.  North,  Buse  «&  Company,  Nitragin  Company,  Inc., 
North  Western  Refrigeration  Line  Company,  Rogers 
Bros.  Seed  Company,  Ruggles  &  Rademaker  Salt  Com¬ 
pany,  Scott  Viner  Company,  Spokane  Seed  Company, 
Sprague-Sells  Corporation,  St.  Paul  Terminal  Ware¬ 
house  Company,  Standard-Knapp  Corporation,  John  J. 
Staub  Brokerage  Company,  Union  Refrigerator  Tran¬ 
sit  Company,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Washburn- 
Wilson  Seed  Company,  Wilmanns  Bros.  Company,  F. 
H.  Woodruff  &  Sons. 

js 

FRED  L.  WESTERBECK,  PIONEER  CAN 
MANUFACTURER,  DIES 

RED  L.  WESTERBECK,  president  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Can  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  died  at  his  home 
a  few  days  ago.  Death  was  caused  by  heart  disease 
following  a  brief  illness.  He  was  82. 

Mr.  Westerbeck  was  one  of  the  oldest  can  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  United  States  and  was  the  owner  of  more 
than  200  patents  pertaining  to  the  tin  can  industry. 

He  was  born  in  Germany  in  1851  and  came  to  the 
United  States  with  his  parents  wffien  he  was  3  years 
old.  After  serving  an  apprenticeship  as  a  tinner,  he 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  can  department 
of  the  St.  Louis  Beef  Canning  Company  in  1871  by  Jay 
Gould,  the  principal  owner  of  the  firm. 

Five  years  later  he  organized  the  first  can  factory 
in  St.  Louis.  This  firm,  the  Western  Can  Company, 
was  later  reorganized  as  the  Mound  City  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  which  was  absorbed  by  the  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany  in  1901.  The  following  year  he  organized  the 
Columbia  Can  Company. 

For  twenty  years  he  was  treasurer  of  the  St.  Louis 
Paint,  Oil  and  Drug  Club  and  he  served  as  a  director 
in  the  Northwestern  Trust  Company  for  thirty-seven 
years. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Marie  Wester¬ 
beck  ;  a  son,  Emil  J.  Westerbeck,  vice-president  of  the 
company ;  five  daughters,  Mrs.  Charles  Doermann, 
Mrs.  Emma  Briggs,  Mrs.  Clara  Biermann,  Mrs.  Otto 
Daehnert  and  Miss  Ilda  Westerbeck;  a  brother,  Her¬ 
man  F.  Westerbeck,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Anna  Wester- 
man.  A  son,  Fred  H.  Westerbeck,  died  two  years  ago. 
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Agriculture  Adjustment  Administration 

Doings 

of  interest  or  importance  to  our  industry 


CODE  OF  FAIR  COMPETITION 
FOR  THE 

CANNING  AND  PACKING  MACHINERY 
INDUSTRY 

AS  APPROVED  ON  OCTOBER  31,  1933 
BY  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 

EXECUTIVE  ORDER 

Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  the  Canning  and 
Packing  Machinery  Industry 

An  application  having  been  duly  made,  pursuant  to 
and  in  full  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  title  I  of 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  approved  June 
16,  1933,  for  my  approval  of  a  Code  of  Fair  Competi¬ 
tion  for  the  Canning  and  Packing  Machinery  Industry, 
and  hearings  having  been  held  thereon  and  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  having  rendered  his  report  containing  an 
analysis  of  the  said  code  thereto,  and  the  Administra¬ 
tor  having  found  that  the  said  code  of  fair  competition 
complies  in  all  respects  with  the  pertinent  provisions 
of  title  I  of  said  act  and  that  the  requirements  of 
clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  3  of 
the  said  act  have  been  met : 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
President  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  the  author¬ 
ity  vested  in  me  by  title  I  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act,  approved  June  16,  1933,  and  otherwise, 
do  adopt  and  approve  the  report,  recommendations, 
and  findings  of  the  Administrator  and  do  order  that 
the  said  code  of  fair  competition  be  and  is  hereby 
approved, 

FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT. 

The  White  House, 

October  31,  1933. 

Approval  recommended: 

Hugh  S.  Johnson, 

Administrator. 

(Ill) 

October  23,  1933, 

The  President, 

The  White  House. 

Sir:  This  is  a  report  of  the  hearing  on  the  Code  of 
Fair  Competition  for  the  Canning  and  Packing  Indus¬ 
try  in  the  United  States,  conducted  in  Washington  on 
October  11,  1933,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 


PROVISIONS  AS  TO  WAGES  AND  HOURS 

No  person  under  eighteen  (18  years  of  age  shall  be 
employed  on  work  of  a  hazardous  nature,  and  no  per¬ 
son  under  sixteen  (16)  years  of  age  shall  be  employed 
in  this  industry. 

A  minimum  wage  rate  of  40  cents  per  hour  is  estab¬ 
lished  for  factory  employees  unless  the  rate  on  July  15, 
1929  was  lower,  in  which  case  the  rate  per  hour  shall 
not  be  less  than  the  rate  then  paid,  provided,  however, 
that  in  no  event  shall  the  rate  be  less  than  32  cents  per 
hour. 

The  minimum  wage  paid  to  any  other  employee  shall 
not  be  less  than  $15  per  week  in  any  city  or  trade  area 
of  over  500,000  population ;  not  less  than  $14.50  in  any 
city  or  trade  area  of  between  250,000  and  500,000 
population ;  and  not  less  than  $14.00  in  cities  or  towns 
of  less  than  250,000  population. 

Office  boys  and  girls,  not  exceeding  5  per  cent  in 
number  of  the  total  office  force  of  any  employer,  may 
be  paid  not  less  than  80  per  cent  of  the  minimum  week¬ 
ly  wage. 

Existing  wage  differentials  above  the  minimum  shall 
be  maintained  as  far  as  practicable,  and  in  no  case 
shall  the  wage  rate,  whether  on  an  hourly,  weekly,  or 
monthly  basis  be  reduced. 

Existing  or  future  apprenticeship  contracts  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Code  Authority. 

40  hours  is  established  as  the  maximum  week. 
Exceptions  cover  executives,  professional  persons, 
heads  of  administrative  departments,  technical  engi¬ 
neers,  and  the  immediate  assistants  of  all  the  fore¬ 
going  classifications,  factory  and  office  supervisory 
staffs,  who  receive  more  than  $35.00  per  week,  outside 
service  men,  salesmen,  and  watchmen,  provided  that 
watchmen  shall  in  no  case  work  more  than  56  hours 
during  any  one  week. 

It  is  further  provided  that  in  case  of  emergency 
when  delay  would  result  in  the  loss  of  perishable  ani¬ 
mal,  fruit,  or  vegetable  products  a  tolerance  of  20  per 
cent  over  40  hours  may  be  worked,  but  such  extra  time 
must  be  averaged  down  to  40  hours  during  any  six 
months’  period. 

Emergency  installation  and  stores  service  employees 
during  the  canning  season  are  permitted  to  work  extra 
hours  and  if  the  available  supply  of  skilled  employees 
in  any  particular  area  is  absorbed,  such  departments 
as  may  be  affected  may  also  be  permitted  to  exceed  the 
schedule. 

Shipping  clerks,  stock  clerks,  and  firemen  are  al¬ 
lowed  a  tolerance  of  10  per  cent. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


November  20, 1933 


ECONOMIC  EFFECT  OF  THIS  CODE 

This  industry  is  operating  at  about  30  per  cent  of 
capacity  and  has  suffered  severely  during  the  depres¬ 
sion.  Employment  will  be  increased  at  least  20  per 
cent  and  pay  rolls  increased  approximately  27  per  cent. 
This  is  effected  through  operating  on  the  shortened 
schedule  of  hours  provided  in  this  Code.  Under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions  the  industry  has  worked  as  high  as  60 
hours  per  week  during  peak  production  with  annual 
averages  of  45  hours  per  week. 

Very  little  machinery  can  be  built  for  stock  and  a 
large  proportion  must  be  assembled  under  emergency 
conditions,  sales  of  new  equipment  to  a  large  extent 
depending  on  any  surplus  vegetable,  fruit,  or  animal 
products  which  might  otherwise  deteriorate. 

FINDINGS 

The  Administrator  finds  that: 

(a)  The  Code  as  recommended  complies  in  all  re¬ 
spects  with  the  pertinent  provisions  of  Title  I  of  the 
Act,  including,  without  limitation,  subsection  (a)  of 
section  7  and  subsection  (b)  of  section  10  thereof;  and 
that 

(b)  The  applicant  group  imposes  no  inequitable  re¬ 
strictions  on  admission  to  membership  therein  and  is 
truly  representative  of  the  Canning  and  Packing  Ma¬ 
chinery  Industry;  and  that 

(c)  The  Code  as  recommended  is  not  designed  to 
promote  monopolies  or  to  eliminate  or  oppress  small 
enterprises  and  will  not  operate  to  discriminate  against 
them,  and  will  tend  to  effectuate  the  policy  of  Title  I 
of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  this  Code  be  ap¬ 
proved. 

Respectfully, 

Hugh  S.  Johnson, 

A  dministrator. 

We  quote  those  parts  of  the  Code  of  especial  interest 
or  importance  to  our  readers  as  follows : 

Article  X — Price  Lists 

(a)  Each  employer  in  the  Industry  shall  immedi¬ 
ately  file  with  Code  Authority  or  with  some  other  re¬ 
sponsible,  disinterested  agent  designated  by  it  at  such 
place  as  shall  be  determined,  a  confidential  net  price 
list  and  discount  sheet  independently  prepared  by  such 
employer,  showing  his  current  prices  and  discounts  and 
terms  of  payment,  and  no  sales  shall  be  made  except 
upon  such  price  lists.  Any  changed  price  lists  and  dis¬ 
count  sheets  shall  be  similarly  filed  from  time  to  time 
thereafter,  to  become  effective  upon  a  date  specified 
therein,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  ten  days  after  the 
same  shall  be  so  filed,  except  that  upon  machines  newly 
designed  and/or  invented  the  price  list  therefor  shall 
become  effective  immediately  upon  same  being  offered 
for  sale  and  the  price  list  filed  within  five  days  there¬ 
after.  No  employer  in  the  Industry  shall  sell  any 
product  referred  to  therein  for  any  other  prices  or 
upon  any  other  discounts  or  better  terms  than  -as  set 
forth  in  his  last  net  price  list  and  discount  sheet  filed 
as  herein  provided. 

.  (b)  Included  in  such  deposited  price  list  shall  be  a 

schedule  of  installation  charges,  setting  forth  the  rates 
to  be  charged  for  such  work,  including  traveling  and 
living  expense. 


(c)  At  its  discretion,  and  upon  the  approval  of  the 
Administrator,  Code  Authority  may  appoint  an  Audi¬ 
tor  who  shall  not  be  an  employee  of  any  employer  to 
visit  the  various  employers’  offices,  check  the  sales 
records  as  compared  to  the  aforesaid  deposited  price 
lists,  terms,  and  discount  sheets,  and  report  his  find¬ 
ings  to  it. 

(d)  Code  Authority  shall  review  all  Auditor’s  find¬ 
ings  and  shall  report  violations  of  this  Code  to  the 
Administrator. 

Article  XI — Unfair  Practices 
The  practices  hereafter  enumerated  in  this  para¬ 
graph,  if  indulged  in  by  any  member  of  the  Industry, 
shall  constitute  acts  of  unfair  competition  within  the 
meaning  of,  and  with  the  effect  and  penalties  set  forth 
in  paragraph  (b)  of  Section  3  of  the  Act. 

(a)  Knowingly  or  willfully  failing  to  comply  with 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Code; 

(b)  Making  or  promising  of  any  bribe,  gratuity, 
gift,  or  other  remuneration,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
any  employee  or  officer  of  any  purchaser  or  prospective 
purchaser  for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  making 
a  sale  of  any  product  of  the  industry ; 

(c)  Circulating  or  disseminating  false  or  misleading 
information  relative  to  the  product,  price,  credit  stand¬ 
ing,  ability,  or  performance  of  any  competitor  in  the 
industry ; 

(d)  Knowingly  inducing  or  trying  to  induce  in  any 
manner  the  violation  of  any  contract  with  any  competi¬ 
tor  in  the  industry. 

(e)  Granting  the  secret  payment  or  allowance  of 
rebates,  refunds,  commissions,  credits,  or  unearned 
discounts,  whether  in  the  form  of  money  or  otherwise, 
or  the  secret  extension  to  certain  purchasers  of  special 
services  or  privileges  not  extended  to  all  purchasers  on 
like  terms  and  conditions ; 

(f )  Procuring  any  information  concerning  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  any  employer  in  the  industry  which  is  properly 
guarded  by  such  employer  as  a  trade  secret  or  as  con¬ 
fidential  within  its  organization  otherwise  than  with 
the  consent  of  such  employer ;  provided,  however,  that 
this  shall  not  apply  to  information  obtained  relevant 
and  pertinent  to  any  investigation  undertaken  under 
this  Code ; 

(g)  Selling  or  offering  to  sell  any  new  machine  upon 
which  the  seller  thereof  has  not  deposited  a  price  list 
in  effect  on  the  date  of  such  sale  or  offer  except  for 
newly  designed  and/or  invented  machines ; 

(h)  Making  or  offering  to  make  a  trade-in  allowance 
for  any  machine  more  than  two  years  old  greater  than 
15  per  cent  of  the  price  of  the  new  machine  or  of  the 
original  price  of  the  trade-in  machine,  whichever  is 
lower ; 

(i)  Selling  or  offering  to  sell  any  product  of  the 
industry  at  a  price  less  than  or  upon  discounts  and 
terms  other  than  those  set  forth  in  the  deposited  price 
list  of  the  manufacturer  thereof  or  secretly  or  openly 
agreeing  to  divide  with  the  purchaser  or  intending  pur¬ 
chaser  any  selling  commission  or  discount  granted  by 
an  employer  to  the  selling  agent  or  agency; 

(j)  Agreeing  to  install  any  machine  or  equipment 
free  of  charge  to  the  purchaser  thereof  or  failing  to 
charge  the  deposited  rate  for  installation  as  set  forth 
in  the  price  list. 
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(k)  So  long  as  the  maker  of  any  trade-marked  ma¬ 
chine  or  design  (or  his  successor  in  business)  continues 
to  make  the  same  or  to  supply  repair  parts  therefor, 
it  shall  be  an  unfair  method  of  competition  for  any 
other  employer  to  make  and  supply  either  repair  parts 
for  or  such  machine  and  design  unless  (a)  the  name 
of  the  maker  thereof  is  plainly  marked  on  each  ma¬ 
chine,  design  or  part,  and  if  this  is  impractical  as  to 
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parts  on  the  package  or  tag  thereof  and  (b)  unless  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  clearly  indicate  to  the  ultimate 
user  that  said  machine,  design  or  parts  were  not  made 
by  the  maker  of  the  original  machine,  design  or  part. 
Article  XVI — Effective  Date 
This  Code  shall  become  eifective  on  the  11th  day 
after  its  approval  by  the  President.  (November  11th, 
1933.) 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


N  last  week’s  mail  was  a  very  interesting  letter 

from  a  well  posted  friend  in  the  canning  trade. 

He  says: 

“I  am  convinced  that  the  whole  movement  of  the  N.  R.  A., 
in  fact,  the  Government’s  efforts,  are  deeper  than  what  is 
being  shown  on  the  surface.  They  are  sure  doing  the  clean¬ 
ing  up  in  a  remarkable  manner.  That  is,  they  may  not  be 
cleaning  up,  but  at  least  they  are  showing  the  dirty  and 
sore  spots  and  giving  industry  a  chance  to  clean  up.” 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  In 
all  lines  of  endeavor  we  find  those  individuals  and  busi¬ 
nesses  going  ahead  which  are  naturally  qualified  for 
honest  and  intelligent  leadership.  Crafty,  cunning 
domination  of  industry  for  the  benefit  of  the  contriver 
is  taboo  by  Governmental  action.  It  seems  as  if  we 
could  not  rid  ourselves  of  it  otherwise. 

Last  Saturday  night  I  visited  several  retail  stores. 
In  the  first  I  found  twelve  or  fifteen  customers,  saw 
others  leaving  with  arms  filled  with  sacks  and  bundles. 
The  proprietor,  near  the  close  of  a  busy  day  had  time 
for  a  cigarette  and  a  chat.  Seventeen  years  ago  he 
started  in  his  present  location  as  a  delivery  boy,  grad¬ 
uated  to  the  meat  counter,  started  cutting  meat,  took 
over  the  then  small  store  along  a  country  road  and  saw 
the  city  grow  up  to  his  location  and  far  beyond.  He 
is  a  leader  in  civic  bodies,  nationally  known  in  the 
councils  of  the  National  Retail  Grocers  Association. 
Legislation  never  helped  him  make  a  dollar ! 

F our  blocks  away,  on  a  side  street  in  a  neighborhood 
grocery  store  I  found  the  owner  surveying  depleted 
shelves,  waiting  on  late  coming  customers  and  super¬ 
intending  loading  of  delivery  trucks.  He  had  been 
busy  all  day.  “A  very  good  day,”  he  said.  Advertis¬ 
ing  plus  a  large  measure  of  personal  service  has  main¬ 
tained  his  business  at  a  high  level  of  profit  for  years. 

Farther  south  from  this  store  is  a  smaller  one  but  a 
store  that  employed  five  people  on  a  Saturday  three 
years  ago.  At  that  time  it  was  hard  to  force  your 
way  into  the  store  between  the  hours  of  six-thirty  and 
nine  P.  M.  When  I  talked  to  the  grocer  owning  it  he 


had  plenty  of  time  to  visit,  in  fact  only  one  customer 
entered  the  place  while  I  was  there.  This  visitor  look¬ 
ed  around,  did  not  need  any  home-made  ice  cream  or 
beer,  got  a  ten  cent  package  of  pop-corn  and  left.  A 
fine  grocery  business  has  gone  rapidly  down  hill  in  this 
instance  since  the  owner  began  keeping  open  on  Sun¬ 
day  catering  to  ice  cream  and  beer  trade.  All  the 
Governmental  supervision  possible  will  not  help  this 
grocer  conduct  a  profitable  business ! 

On  my  way  home  I  passed  a  retail  store  well  located, 
well  fitted  to  care  for  a  maximum  of  grocery  business 
at  a  minimum  of  expense.  Ownership  of  this  store 
should  prove  profitable  under  proper  management.  At 
8.30  P.  M.,  with  like  stores  crowded,  there  were  three 
people  in  it.  On  the  previous  Tuesday  night  I  stopped 
here  for  a  pound  of  butter.  The  print  I  wanted  cost 
the  grocer  23c,  it  was  sold  on  a  Saturday  special  the 
week  before  at  26c.  I  bought  the  pound  and  was 
charged  30c  for  it!  Probably  too  many  former  cus¬ 
tomers  have  met  with  this  same  treatment  during  their 
dealings  with  the  management.  This  grocer  needs  edu¬ 
cation  rather  than  legislation  if  his  store  is  to  again 
be  crowded  with  customers. 

My  last  visit  was  in  a  grocery  store  rather  old  fash¬ 
ioned  in  its  equipment,  its  stocks  were  in  confusion  but 
five  people  were  busy  waiting  on  smiling  trade  that 
seemed  to  be  friends  as  well  as  customers.  Curious 
over  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  waiting  housewives 
I  asked  a  gentleman  accompanying  his  wife  if  he  was 
familiar  with  the  store.  He  said,  “Yes,  I  have  been 
trading  here  since  we  were  married  thirteen  years  ago. 
We  have  always  been  able  to  phone  our  orders  when 
necessary  and  when  we  asked  for  lean  bacon  we  were 
sent  lean  bacon.  When  we  ordered  fruit  over  the 
phone,  if  what  we  ordered  was  not  in  stock  in  the  grade 
we  were  accustomed  to  buy,  the  order  was  not  filled. 
We  have  always  found  the  owner  and  the  meat  cutter 
very  reliable.  It’s  a  pleasure  to  do  business  with 

(Continued  on  page  25) 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  arid  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 

12  Sprague  model  5  Cutters,  six  right  and  six  left. 

4  Sprague  model  7  Silkers. 

3  six-pocket  M  &  S  Cooker  Fillers. 

1  Peerless  Rotary  Corn  Washer,  complete  with 
counter-shaft. 

13  40x96  inches  Closed  Retorts,  complete  with  ther¬ 
mometers,  steam  gauge,  and  Tag  temperature  re¬ 
gulators. 

1  Zastrow  Hydraulic  Crane. 

1  Sinclair  Scott  Nested  Grader. 

2  No.  116  Clipper  Pea  Cleaners. 

1  Sprague  16  inch  Elevator  Boot,  complete  with 
chain,  buckets,  idler,  head  and  tail  shaft. 

1  Ayars  Perfection  Pea  Filler. 

1  Ayars  Cream  Style  Corn  Shaker  for  No.  2  cans. 

1  Burt  Motor  Driven  Labeller  &  Boxer  for  No.  2  Cans. 

4  350  gallon  block  tinned  copper  Jacketed  Kettles, 
built  to  withstand  100  lbs.  steam  pressure. 

3  sets  2i  inch  Copper  Coils  for  1000  gallon  tanks, 
inner  and  outer  sections  complete. 

Warehouse  Trucks,  Line  Shafting,  Pulleys  and 
Hangers. 

This  equipment  is  all  guaranteed  to  be  in  A-1  condi¬ 
tion  and  prices  are  right. 

Address  Box  A- 1940  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE- Bargains  in  canning  equipment  of  all 
kinds.  Send  for  our  list  of  used  and  rebuilt  machines. 
Be  sure  to  state  products  and  operations  for  which 
you  need  equipment. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FOR  SALE— One  Cyclone  Pulp  Machine. 

One  Indiana  Pulp  Machine. 

One  Sprague  Lowe  Copper  Coil. 

One  500  gallon  Wood  Tank. 

One  Trap  for  Steam  Coil. 

Address  Box  A-1 942  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Fully  equipped  plant,  Forestville,  N.  Y., 
Erie  Railroad  siding;  wonderful  region  for  beans, 
peas,  tomatoes  and  corn;  Niagara  power,  natural  gas, 
gravity  water  system;  local  and  labor  conditions 
right;  price  very  low. 

J.  L.  Hurlbert,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Used  “Buffalo”  Kraut  Cutter  and 
“Buffalo”  Core  Shredder.  Good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1941  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE—  Bargains  in  practially  new  and  rebuilt 
Canning  Machinery.  Advise  what  you  have  to  sell 
or  exchange.  We  are  manufacturers  and  also  the 
original  rebuilt  canning  machinery  house  in  the 
country.  Write  for  catalog. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Complete  Model  26  Tomato  Washer,  Ro¬ 
tary  Washer  and  Washer  Scald  er. 

One  Hand-Pack  Filler,  Monel  Metal  top,  can  feed 
hopper. 

Interested  to  sell  these  machines  or  exchange. 

Orange  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Orange,  Conn. 

Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED— Used  Stringless  Bean  Snipper. 

Used  Monitor  Tomato  Washer  and  Scalder. 

Orange  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Orange,  Conn. 

WANTED— Canning  equipment  of  all  kinds  for  can¬ 
ning  tomatoes,  beans,  spaghetti,  hominy  and  soups. 

Summit  Products  Co.,  Mt.  Summit,  Ind. 

For  Sale  —  Factory 

CANNERY  FOR  SALE— On  account  of  the  owner’s 
age,  his  Grapefruit  Cannery  is  for  sale.  Has  own 
electric  plant,  3  wells  fuel,  and  low  taxes;  ready 
market.  Very  reasonable. 

J.  M.  Bradac,  Brooksville,  Fla. 

Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED  — Looking  for  a  live  connection.  20  years 
successful  experience  in  manufacture  and  sale  of  canned  foods, 
over  five  years  successful  brokerage  experience.  Best  of  re¬ 
ferences,  financially  responsible,  large  acquaintance  among 
canners  and  canned  foods  buyers. 

Address  Box  B-1938  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


LAP  END  paste:  {No.  398  Prepared) 

For  a  smooth  lap  on  labels  which  are  heavy  or  stiff,  slightly  varnished, 
exceptionally  thin  stock.  Operates  perfectly  by  hand  or  machine. 

The  F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee^  Wisconsin 
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POSITION  WANTED -By  young  man,  experienced  in  packing 
full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Address  Box  B-1939  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  corn,  stringbeans,  apples,  etc.  Best  of  references.  Mar¬ 
ried  and  37  years  old.  Will  go  anywhere. 

F.  P.  Turner,  West  Farmington,  Me. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  of  pea 
canning  factory.  Long  experience  handling  peas  and  string 
beans.  Will  furnish  best  of  references  from  a  number  of  best 
canners  and  brokers  in  Wisconsin. 

Address  Box  B-1936  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  By  Factory  Superintendent.  Efficient 
producer  with  long  and  varied  experience  packing  a  general 
vegetable  line;  peas,  corn,  tomatoes,  green  beans,  beets, 
kraut  and  other  items.  Good  mechanic.  Have  installed  several 
complete  canning  plants.  Available  now. 

Address  Box  B-1937  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


BERjlNfl 

*CANN1NG^ 


'CANNING^  MACHINERY 

Jt  Single  Unit  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Plant 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  OFFice 

Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 

New  Low  Price  $5.00 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


KEEPING  UP  WITH  THE  PARROTS 

A  lady  approached  an  Edinburgh  surgeon  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  perform  an  operation. 

“What  for?”  he  inquired. 

“Oh,  anything  you  like.  You  see,  I  attend  a  lot  of 
women’s  bridge  parties  and,  never  having  had  an  oper¬ 
ation,  I  simply  can’t  take  part  in  the  conversation.” 

EXPECTED 

He :  “Are  you  sure  your  folks  know  I’m  coming  home 
to  dinner  with  you  ?” 

She :  “They  ought  to.  They  argued  with  me  a  whole 
hour  about  it.” 

EACH  TO  HIS  TASTE 

A  young  city  girl  was  vacationing  in  the  country  and 
became  friendly  with  a  farmer  boy.  One  evening  as 
they  were  strolling  across  a  pasture  they  saw  a  cow 
and  calf  rubbing  noses  in  the  accepted  bovine  fashion. 

“Ah,”  said  the  farmer  boy,  “that  sight  makes  me 
want  to  do  the  same.” 

“Well,  go  ahead,”  said  the  girl,  “it’s  your  cow.” 

THAT’S  ALL 

A  real  estate  salesman  of  western  Texas  had  just 
finished  describing  the  glorious  opportunities  of  that 
part  of  the  country.  “All  that  west  Texas  needs  to 
become  the  garden  spot  of  fhe  world  is  good  people  and 
water,”  he  said. 

“Huh !”  replied  the  prospect,  “Thats  all  Hell  needs.” 

LIFE  SENTENCE 

“I  want  a  man  to  do  odd  jobs  about  the  house,  run 
on  errands,  one  who  never  answers  back  and  is  always 
ready  to  do  my  bidding,”  explained  a  lady  to  an  appli¬ 
cant  for  a  post  in  the  household. 

“You’re  looking  for  a  husband,  ma’am,  not  a  ser¬ 
vant  !”  said  the  seeker  for  work. 

LOOK  OUT  FOR  SQUALLS 

Ikey  and  Rachel  took  little  Moses  to  the. pictures. 
The  attendant  warned  them  that  unless  the  child  kept 
quiet  they  would  have  to  leave  and  get  their  money 
back. 

Halfway  through  the  principal  film  Ikey  turned  to 
Rachel  and  whispered,  “Veil,  vot  do  you  tink  of  it?” 

“Rotten,”  replied  Rachel. 

“Yes,”  answered  Ikey.  “Pinch  de  baby.” 

SERVICE 

Very  particular  Diner:  “Have  you  any  wild  duck?” 

Waiter:  “No,  sir;  but  we  can  take  a  tame  one  and 
irritate  it  for  you.” 
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Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters 

Every  open  link  style  of  detachable  chain,  run- 
WU  ning  under  a  working  strain,  becomes  longer  than 

■  Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  are  tools  using  AT 

I  a  compound  leverage  principle,  by  which  hooks  , 

I  of  detachable  chain  links  are  easily  drawn  to- 

1  _  gether  to  take  up  the  wear  and  stretch. 

Pat.  Sept.  8,  1914  Keep  detachable  chain  of  proper  length,  with 
Ideal  Chain  Adjusters,  so  that  the  links  correstly  fit  the  pitch  line  of  the  sprockets  on  which 
they  run,  and  you  will  prevent  delays  and  more  than  double  the  life  of  your  chain. 

We  sell  Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  if  they  are 
not  satisfactory  we  will  accept  their  return.  Thousands  of  these  adjusters  have  been  sold 
and  are  saving  money  for  their  users. 

4  descriptive  pamphlet,  showing  prices  and  sizes,  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Viners,  Vine  Feeders  and  Ensilage  Distributors 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS — No  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 

Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


Zastrow 
Machine  Co. 


1404-1410 
THAMES  STREET 
BALTIMORE  •  MD. 

Successors  To 

Geo.  W.  Zastrow 


Golden  Cross  Sweet  Corn 

The  greatest  advance  in  Sweet  Corn  since 
Golden  Bantam  was  introduced 
A  bright  yellow  1 2-rowed  corn  with  quality 
equal  to  Golden  Bantam  in  every  way. 

Very  resistant  to  Bacterial  Wilt  or  Stewart’s 
Disease. 

Two  or  three  times  as  productive  as  Golden 
Bantam  and  only  six  days  later  in 
Maturity. 

Our  strain  of  this  F.  Hybrid  is  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Purdue  introduction. 

Tendergold  -  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn 

A  very  fine  F.  Hybrid  of  outstanding  quality  introduced  by 
us  after  years  of  research.  Four  days  earlier  than  Gold¬ 
en  Bantam  and  generally  twice  as  productive.  For  tender¬ 
ness  and  succulence  we  have  never  seen  its  equal  and  it 
holds  its  fine  quality  two  or  three  days  longer  than  other 
corns. 

Produces  heavy  crops  in  areas  where  Golden  Bantam  suc¬ 
cumbs  to  Bacterial  Wilt  or  Stewart’s  Disease. 

Compares  favorably  with  the  Evergreens  in  canning  cost. 
Write  for  Prices  and  Further  Information 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

333-335  West  35lli  Slieel  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Market  Unchanged — ^Winter  and  Unemployment  Help  Canned 
Food  Consumption — Grapefruit  Canners  Name  Future  Prices — 
Learn  to  Boost  Canned  Foods  and  to  Protect 
Them  Against  Attack. 

I  ABOR  WHILE  YOU  WAIT— The  absence  of  any- 
I  thing  like  interest  in  the  canned  foods  market 
L—  makes  it  monotonous  for  even  a  market  reporter, 
and  for  the  holder  of  goods  who  may  be  forced  to  have 
money  it  must  be  even  worse.  This  week  has  been  like 
the  preceding  weeks — some  routine  buying  of  goods 
needed  at  the  moment,  and  little  else.  The  manner  in 
which  the  market  prices  are  holding  steady  is  of  great 
credit  to  the  holders ;  it  shows  that  they  are  fully  aware 
of  the  real  value  of  their  holdings ;  that  the  supplies  of 
goods  in  first  hands  are  such  as  to  insure  prices  at  least 
equal  to  those  prevailing  today ;  and  it  also  shows  that, 
on  the  average,  the  goods  are  in  hands  that  can  afford 
to  hold,  or  who  have  money  enough  to  avoid  being 
forced  into  selling.  That  shows  a  very  strong  position ; 
and  buyers  know  it,  and  realize  the  futility  of  trying 
to  break  the  market  under  such  conditions.  Ordinarily 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  with  the  Christmas  holidays 
only  about  a  month  off,  there  would  be  but  little  buying 
of  canned  foods.  So  the  condition  is  not  abnormal. 
Good  prices  and  better  buying  are  just  ahead  of  you, 
and  possibly  nearer  than  you  might  think.  Winter  is 
starting  in  early  and  of  the  old-fashioned  kind,  and 
that  means  added  attention  to  canned  foods;  first  be¬ 
cause  cold  weather  whets  the  appetite;  secondly  be¬ 
cause  the  green  stuff  holding  over  from  the  late  grow¬ 
ing  season,  or  produced  in  sunnier  climes,  is  largely 
cleaned  out  of  the  markets ;  and  this  year,  for  a  third 
reason :  so  many  people  are  called  on  to  help  destitute 
or  unemployed  friends  and  relatives  that  they  are  fur¬ 
nishing  canned  foods  to  a  larger  extent  than  formerly. 
And  you  may  expect  to  see  canned  foods  used  very 
extensively  as  Christmas  gift  boxes  this  year.  All  of 
this  makes  further  threats  upon  the  dwindling  supplies 
now  in  first  hands,  and  brings  nearer  the  day  when 
buying  must  be  resumed.  So  hold  on  with  confidence ; 
but  if  prices  show  you  a  fair  profit,  and  the  buyer’s 
order  matches  your  ideas  (which  must  be  at  least  the 
market,  and  preferably  a  little  above  it) ,  let  the  goods 
go  and  take  your  profit.  That  is  merely  sensible  mer¬ 
chandising.  But  mark  well  that  it  means  just  the  very 


reverse  of  throwing  your  goods  on  the  market  at  this 
time.  Don’t  do  that. 

There  are  just  three  minor  price  changes  in  our  mar¬ 
ket  page  this  week,  and  not  worth  comment.  Grape¬ 
fruit  canners  have  announced  early  future  prices,  that 
is  for  delivery  within  a  specified  short  time,  not  for 
delayed  delivery,  and  they  are  priced  to  move  the 
goods.  There  will  be  no  price-war  like  we  had  last 
year.  Those  canners  learned  the  nonsense  of  such  car¬ 
ryings  on,  even  to  the  extent  that  the  buyers  do  not 
like  it. 

These  prices,  F.  0.  B.  Tampa  or  similar  ports  are 
as  follows: 

Grapefruit  Hearts — 

8-ounce . $  .52V2 

No.  Is  . 621/2 

No.  2s  . 971/2 

No.  5s  .  3.00 

Grapefruit  Juice — 

8-ounce  . $  .47% 

No.  Is  . 571/2 

No.  2s  . 871/2 

No.  5s  .  2.75 

While  waiting  try  to  improve  the  condition  of  can¬ 
ned  foods  consumption.  For  instance:  canned  foods 
furnish  a  considerable  bulk  and  always  dependable 
source  of  revenue  to  the  railroads ;  in  other  words  you 
are  among  the  best  contributors  to  railroad  freight. 
Riding  on  the  Congressional  Limited,  one  of  the  P.  R. 
R.  crack  trains,  the  other  day,  the  writer  noted  that 
the  menu,  in  the  diner,  stressed  “we  use  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables,”  not  stated  as  such  but  repeated  with 
every  item  where  it  applied.  The  fresh  peas  served 
were  as  large  as  marbles,  of  a  beautiful  green,  and 
about  as  tasteless  as  if  they  had  been  made  of  chalk 
and  colored.  But  the  point  is :  if  the  railroad  does  not 
care  for  canned  foods  in  its  diner,  why  care  for  them 
in  their  freight  cars?  A  visit  to  your  freight  agent, 
and  a  plain  pointing  out  of  this,  particularly  if  done 
by  a  number  at  different  points,  would  bring  quick 
results — and  be  worthwhile. 

The  same  thing  is  true  about  hotels,  but  not  quite 
so  easy  to  reach.  Don’t  let  them  get  away  with  this 
kind  of  stuff ;  stick  up  for  your  goods ;  take  a  whack 
at  every  unfair  move  against  the  goods;  talk  them; 
boost  them  and  don’t  let  any  Methusula  spread  the 
worn  out  falsehoods,  that  canned  foods  are  not  safe,  or 
not  good  to  eat;  be  polite,  because  ignorance  of  this 
sort  is  very  stubborn  and  easily  offended,  but  be  firm 
and  be  plain  and  thorough  in  your  explanation. 

Get  busy  in  this  way  and  you  will  be  helping  your 
market,  while  you  wait. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Better  Market  Soon  Expected — Interesting  Events — Master 
Code  Hearing  Center  of  Interest — A.  A.  A.  Price  Control  to 
be  Tested — Shrimp  Canners  Organize — Early 
Grapefruit  Canning — Fish  Quiet. 

New  York,  November  16,  1933. 

Market — Although  activity  in  the  local  canned 
foods  market  during  the  past  week  continued 
to  move  in  narrow,  routine  channels,  prices 
held  firm  and  a  resumption  of  normal  trading  activity 
after  the  year-end  inventory  period  has  passed  is  an¬ 
ticipated.  The  strong  manner  in  which  first  hands 
have  maintained  prices  despite  the  dullness  of  the  spot 
market  in  recent  weeks  indicates  an  advancing  market 
when  distributors  resume  normal  operations. 

NEWS — Despite  the  dull  spot  market,  there  were 
plenty  of  interesting  developments  affecting  the  trade. 
Chief  of  these,  of  course,  was  the  report  that  the  long 
delayed  master-code  for  the  grocery  field  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  distributors  within  the  immediate  future,  the 
A.  A.  A.  having  completed  the  revision  of  the  original 
code. 

Other  news  included  a  move  by  officials  of  the  A.  A. 
A.  to  “crack-down”  on  two  chain  store  organizations 
for  violations  of  milk  marketing  price  agreements  and 
further  progress  made  in  joining  the  Southern  shrimp 
packers  into  an  effective  marketing  group  with  the  re¬ 
sultant  stabilization  of  prices  here. 

CODES — The  revised  form  of  the  master  code  for 
the  grocery  trade  will  be  submitted  to  distributors  by 
the  Administration  within  the  immediate  future,  ac¬ 
cording  to  widely  circulated  reports  in  Hudson  Street. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  reported,  A.  A.  A.  officials 
will  make  public  a  supplementary  code  for  food  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Distributors  are  awaiting  the  release  of  the  modified 
code  with  marked  interest.  What  steps  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  taken  to  stop  the  use  of  loss  leaders  en¬ 
grosses  the  trade,  the  A.  A.  A.  opposition  to  the  mark¬ 
up  provision  in  the  original  code  apparently  having 
been  successful.  However,  it  is  felt  certain  that  some 
provision  will  be  made  for  the  eradication  of  this  evil. 

MILK — A  challenge  of  the  Government’s  right  to 
control  retail  prices  of  foodstuffs  that  will  probably 
result  in  a  court  battle  was  given  by  legal  counsel  for 
the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company  and  the 
American  Stores  Company,  when  the  A.  A.  A.  issued 
citations  to  the  two  chain  groups  Tuesday  to  show 
cause  why  their  licenses  to  distribute  milk  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  sales  area  should  not  be  suspended  or  revoked. 

The  order  charged  that  both  groups  had  violated  the 
retail  price  schedules  established  in  the  Philadelphia 
milk  shed  license,  which  went  into  effect  on  August  25. 
Both  groups  indicated  that  they  would  contest  the 
move  to  force  uniform  prices.  It  was  believed  that  the 
move  was  precipitated  by  the  recent  wave  of  offerings 
of  canned  milk  at  sub-code  levels. 

It  was  announced  by  representatives  of  the  two  com¬ 
panies  that  they  would  make  every  effort  to  resist  the 


decree  and  that  a  court  battle  might  be  instituted  un¬ 
less  the  code  was  amended. 

SHRIMP — Organization  of  shrimp  packers  down 
South  has  progressed  to  the  point  where  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  the  major  factors  have  agreed  to  market 
their  pack  through  the  Canned  Shrimp  Exchange  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  rest  of  the  canners  will  be 
brought  into  the  group  within  a  short  time. 

Completion  of  the  move,  contingent  on  the  signing 
of  all  major  factors  to  market  through  the  newly- 
formed  exchange,  will  stabilize  prices  here  immediate¬ 
ly,  it  is  felt,  and  a  return  to  a  price  level  of  $1.20,  $1.10 
and  $1  for  fancy  large,  medium  and  small,  respectively, 
is  looked  for  in  this  event.  Prices  here  have  suffered 
recently  from  severe  competitive  tactics  which  culmi¬ 
nated  in  a  free-for-all  price-cuttng  war. 

GRAPEFRUIT — The  season  seems  to  have  opened 
early  in  Florida  this  season  with  one  of  the  state’s 
largest  packers  starting  operations  yesterday.  Many 
canners,  however,  will  wait  a  little  longer  before  swing¬ 
ing  into  full  operation.  The  spot  market  is  pretty  bar¬ 
ren  and  trade  interest  in  the  new  pack  is  keen.  While 
opposition  in  the  local  market  against  early-pack  fruit 
in  the  wake  of  disappointing  experience  with  early 
pack  fruit  in  previous  years  is  fairly  wide-spread,  re¬ 
ports  from  Florida  are  that  the  new  crop  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  examined  and  is  in  good  shape  for  canning. 

Repetition  of  the  price  war  which  broke  out  shortly 
after  the  posting  of  the  formal  price  list  of  around 
$1.10  last  year  which  broke  prices  to  $1  and  then  to  a 
low  of  around  85  cents  seems  very  unlikely.  Prices 
leveled  off  somewhat  months  ago  and  enabled  the  pack¬ 
ers  to  make  a  better  showing  but  nevertheless,  Florida 
packers  took  an  “awful  beating”  last  season. 

CANNED  FISH — Lack  of  fish  has  forced  many 
Maine  sardine  packers  to  close  down  operations  despite 
the  fact  that  the  season  doesn’t  end  until  the  first  of 
next  month,  reports  from  Maine  disclose.  Trade  in¬ 
terest  in  sardines  is  fair. 

Movements  of  canned  salmon  continue  dull  and  a 
slight  easing  off  in  prices  of  pinks  developed  which 
brought  out  offerings  around  $1.10,  coast.  However, 
the  offerings  are  small  and  the  bulk  of  the  remaining 
stocks  are  held  by  the  canners  able  to  maintain  prices 
until  market  activity  resumes  a  more  active  tone. 

No  announcement  has  been  as  yet  by  A.  A.  A.  offi¬ 
cials  on  the  proposed  processing  tax  on  canned  salmon. 
This  tax  would  add  approximately  6  cents  per  pound 
tin  by  February  1,  according  to  trade  interests  oppos¬ 
ing  the  tax. 

VEGETABLES — The  heavy  futures  business  done 
last  summer  in  the  stable  items  is  reflected  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  dullness  in  the  vegetable  division  of  the  market 
with  distributors  ordering  out  stocks  against  contracts 
to  fulfill  their  needs.  Again,  seasonal  influences  at  this 
time  of  the  year  usually  cause  a  dull  market  which 
continues  until  the  passing  of  the  year-end  inventory 
period. 

Prices  on  the  whole  continue  firm  to  strong  with  the 
excellent  statistical  position  of  all  of  the  major  packs 
aiding  first  hands  to  maintain  prices  unchanged.  Slight 
easing  off  in  some  sections  of  the  list  are  of  minor  im¬ 
portance  and  the  undertone  in  this  branch  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  clearly  strong. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Market  Conditions  Firm;  Prices  Held  With  Confidence — 
Weather  Necessitates  Care  in  Shipping — Canned  Vegetable 
Stocks  Low;  Price  Holding  Firm — Fruit  Market  Generally 

Firm — Century  of  Progress  Closed;  Open  June  1,  1934. 

Chicago,  November  16,  1933. 

ENERAL  MARKET — There  is  an  underlying 
firmness  to  practically  everything  in  the  canned 
food  line.  Distressed  lots  and  anxious  sellers 
(contrary  to  that  of  a  year  ago  this  time)  are  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  absence.  All  this  means  that  while 
we  are  going  through  rather  a  dull  period  as  far  as 
r.ctual  buying  is  concerned,  prices  are  more  than  held 
and  confidence  as  applied  to  the  future  course  of  the 
market,  is  expressed  on  all  sides. 

WEATHER  CONDITIONS  —  November  thus  far 
has  been  running  true  to  form.  During  the  past  few 
days,  the  temperature  has  declined  to  as  low  as  10 
above  with  light  snow  falls.  To  be  safe,  canners  should 
not  ship  in  box  cars  any  more.  Caution  them,  Mr. 
Editor,  please,  to  use  only  refrigerator  service. 

THE  MASTER  CODE — Much  talk  is  going  around 
as  to  just  what  will  be  the  next  step.  Regret  has  also 
been  voiced  that  the  leading  interests  in  the  formation 
of  that  Code,  could  not  have  been  in  harmony.  Con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Administration  and  in  the  ultimate  out¬ 
come  of  the  N.  R.  A.  is  expressed  on  all  sides  and  this 
in  the  face  of  the  newspaper  propaganda. 

EMERGENCY  RELIEF — Has  absorbed  the  atten¬ 
tion  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else,  since 
our  report  of  a  week  ago.  Bids  were  scheduled  to  be 
opened  on  Wednesday  but  as  this  report  is  filed,  it  has 
not  been  learned  who  the  lucky  house  was.  Hope,  how¬ 
ever,  to  advise  you  on  that  point  in  ample  time  for 
you  to  print  it  in  this  issue.  There  were  only  three 
bidders,  i.  e..  National  Tea  Company,  Steele-Wedeles 
Company,  Sprague,  Warner  &  Company. 

TOMATOES — The  market  has  hardened.  It  is 
practically  impossible  to  buy  anything  in  the  way  of 
No.  2  tin  standards  out  of  Indiana  and  surrounding 
States  under  80c,  f.  o.  b.  cannery.  No.  2i/^  standards 
are  also  firmly  held  at  $1.05  to  $1.10,  cannery.  The 
rather  heavy  buying  due  to  the  Emergency  Relief,  had 
a  stimulating  effect  upon  the  general  situation.  One 
hears  more  remarks  now  about  dollar  tomatoes  for 
No.  2  standards  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  year — 
than  for  the  past  several  weeks.  Judging  by  unsold 
stocks  in  canners’  hands,  we  wouldn’t  be  surprised  to 
see  a  much  higher  market  especially  when  all  this  in¬ 
flation  talk  is  in  the  air. 

PEAS — The  Emergency  Relief  will  take  practically 
everything  offered  out  of  Wisconsin  at  $1.05  to  $1.07V^ 
regardless  of  the  sifting  or  variety  just  as  long  as  it 
is  a  standard  pea. 

CORN — No.  2  tin  standard  corn  at  75c,  f.  o.  b.  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  points  is  already  a  mighty 


scarce  item.  There  are  some  who  claim  that  standard 
corn  too  will  soon  be  selling  for  $1.  Judging  by  the 
narrowness  of  supply,  one  would  be  inclined  to  that 
thought.  It  all  depends  upon  consumer  demand.  Will 
the  consumer  pay  these  higher  levels  ?  That’s  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Answer  it  and  you  will  have  solved  the  entire 
problem. 

PEACHES — Saw  a  report  which  outlined  that  this 
year’s  pack  in  California  including  the  carryover 
amounted  to  about  eleven  and  one-half  million  cases. 
Against  same,  sales  from  June  1st  last  to  October  1st, 
totaled  approximately  six  million  cases.  The  argu¬ 
ment  was  this  record  placed  peaches  in  a  very  strong 
statistical  position  and  that  there  wasn’t  any  question 
but  what  the  unsold  stock  of  today  would  move  out 
quite  readily  between  now  and  July  1st  next.  Talk 
about  advances  over  the  minimum  code  levels  has  dis¬ 
appeared  except  such  items  as  standard  yellow  cling 
peaches  and  standard  sliced  yellow  cling  peaches  in 
the  various  sized  containers  and  also  8  ounce  choice 
halves. 

SALMON — This  market  remains  rather  inactive 
although  some  of  the  brokers  were  “tearing  their 
shirts”  trying  to  get  lined  up  on  the  Emergency  Relief 
requirements  which  total  approximately  7,500  cases 
of  No.  1  tall  pinks.  The  prevailing  market  is:  48  1 
tall  Alaska  reds  at  $1.60,  coast;  48/1  tall  Alaska  pinks 
at  $1.15,  coast;  48/1  tall  Alaska  chums  at  $1.10,  coast. 

GRAPEFRUIT — The  Chicago  trade  are  patiently 
awaiting  deliveries  of  their  early  purchases  but  Flor¬ 
ida  canners  will  not  pack  until  the  fruit  is  ripe.  That 
is  most  proper  because  it  was  only  a  few  years  ago 
when  the  early  packing  of  immature  fruit,  gave  the 
great  grapefruit  canning  industry  a  black  eye  that 
took  considerable  time  for  it  to  get  over.  The  market 
has  opened  at  prices  ranging  from  $1  to  $1.05  on  No. 
2  tin  grapefruit  hearts,  while  one  or  two  interests  have 
named  a  price  of  97i/2C.  There  are  some  who  say  that 
the  Lye  Peeled  grapefruit  canners,  might  make  even 
lower  prices  but  in  the  long  run,  the  hand  peeled  grape¬ 
fruit  canner,  has  the  preference  on  the  better  trade. 
After  the  turn  of  the  year,  the  situation  generally  will 
undoubtedly  have  become  more  stabilized. 

INDIANA  CANNERS  CONVENTION— The  Indi¬ 
ana  canners  hold  their  regular  fall  meeting  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  Thursday  and  Friday  (16th  and  17th).  The 
worthy  Secretary,  Mr.  Kenneth  Rider,  has  bulletined 
the  “gang”  that  it  will  be  the  best  meeting  ever.  A 
number  of  Chicago  buyers  and  brokers  are  attending. 

THE  CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS— This  greatest  of 
Fairs,  closed  in  a  blaze  of  glory  Sunday  night  last.  It 
has  been  a  truly  wonderful  Fair,  and  while  at  first  it 
was  thought  rather  a  poor  business  move  to  hold  it 
again,  mature  consideration  has  definitely  proved  that 
for  1934  it  will  be  Bigger,  Better  and  Greater  than 
this  season.  Therefore,  your  readers  are  going  to  hear 
more  about  the  development  of  the  1934  Century  of 
Progress,  and  remember  the  gates  will  be  open  June 
1st  next. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Shrimp  More  Plentiful  in  Louisiana  Marsh — Sea  Food  Business 
Better  Than  Last  Year — Oyster  Demand  Is  Better,  and  Bi¬ 
valves  Are  of  Fine  Quality — Oyster  Market  Expected 
to  Open  Under  Ideal  Conditions. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  November  16,  1933. 

SHRIMP  —  A  strike  of  shrimp  was  reported  in 
Louisiana  Marsh  this  past  week,  which  enabled 
the  Biloxi  factories  to  do  a  little  operating  and 
quite  a  bit  of  raw  headless  shrimp  were  shipped  out. 

Shrimp  have  been  scarce  on  the  Alabama  and  Miss¬ 
issippi  coasts,  which  has  kept  the  Alabama  sea  food 
factories  idle  a  good  part  of  the  time  in  the  last  two 
weeks,  but  shrimp  showed  up  this  week  in  Mobile  Bay 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  factories  will  be  able  to  do 
some  canning  this  week.  However,  small  shrimp  have 
started  to  come  down  from  their  breeding  places  or 
hatcheries  up  the  rivers  and  there  are  quite  a  good 
many  small  shrimp  in  the  bay  now. 

These  small  shrimp  will  greatly  interfere  with  the 
fishermen,  because  they  are  not  allowed  to  catch  them 
and  the  bulk  of  the  fishing  will  have  to  be  done  in  the 
lower  bay,  near  the  Gulf  in  order  to  get  away  from  the 
small  shrimp. 

Biloxi  was  able  to  get  good  size  shrimp  from  around 
Briton  Island  in  the  Louisiana  Marsh. 

The  Louisiana  Marsh  has  some  of  the  best  fishing 
grounds  and  oyster  bottoms  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  and  being  of  easy  access  to  Biloxi, 
Miss.,  the  dealers  and  canners  of  Biloxi  draw  the  bulk 
of  their  supply  of  sea  foods  from  the  Louisiana  Marsh. 

It  looks  like  sea  food  canning  plants  in  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  Marsh  would  be  a  great  success,  but  it  has  not 
worked  out  that  way. 

One  or  two  sea  food  canneries  have  been  erected  at 
Rigolets  and  Dunbar,  La.,  which  are  in  the  Marsh, 
but  they  have  been  abandoned  after  a  few  seasons  of 
operation  and  it  has  served  to  discourage  others  from 
attempting  it. 

One  of  the  first  items  of  expense  that  confronts  a 
builder  of  a  cannery  is  that  piling  have  to  be  driven 
and  filled  in  for  the  foundation  of  the  plant,  as  also 
houses  for  the  labor,  therefore  it  calls  for  a  consider¬ 
able  outlay  of  money  before  any  building  is  erected  or 
machinery  is  installed.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
Marsh  is  pretty  well  covered  with  water  or  rather 
it  is  swampy.  Even  after  going  to  all  this  expense  and 
the  cannery  erected,  the  operators  have  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  labor  to  live  in  this  marshy  country,  hence 
they  can’t  keep  them. 

There  are  a  good  many  small  L.  &  N.  railroad  sta¬ 
tions  located  in  the  Louisiana  Marsh,  but  they  are 
more  in  the  nature  of  fishing  and  hunting  camps  and 
rendezvous  of  sportsmen,  as  the  Marsh  also  abounds 
in  aquatic  game,  so  the  Louisiana  Marsh  is  truly  a 
paradise  for  sea  foods  and  game,  but  it  has  its  ac¬ 
companying  evil  of  mosquitos  which  at  times  are  un¬ 
bearable. 


The  movement  of  canned  shrimp  from  now  on  is 
expected  to  be  in  limited  quantities  until  the  spring 
canning  season  starts  and  no  heavy  buying  is  looked 
for.  Nevertheless,  business  conditions  in  the  sea  food 
game  are  better  than  they  were  last  year.  Better  prices 
prevail  and  they  have  been  maintained  more  than  they 
were  last  year.  Of  course  there  was  price  cutting,  but 
this  too  has  been  the  case  in  other  food  commodities, 
therefore  we  are  not  any  worse  off  in  this  respect. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  90c  per  dozen  for 
small ;  $1.10  per  dozen  for  medium  and  $1.20  per  dozen 
for  large,  fancy  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — The  weatherman  of  this  section  is  now 
dishing  us  out  temperature  that  ranges  from  around 
40  degrees  in  the  morning  to  about  60  degrees  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day,  which  has  very  much  stimu¬ 
lated  the  consumption  of  oysters  and  while  no  big 
volume  is  being  moved,  yet  the  demand  is  a  hundred 
per  cent  better  than  we  had  during  the  Indian  sum¬ 
mer  weather. 

The  oysters  too  have  improved  with  the  cold 
weather,  as  they  have  more  meat  and  they  show  up  in 
more  plump  condition. 

However,  the  water  in  the  bay  is  still  quite  salty, 
which  helps  to  retard  the  fattening  process  of  the  bi¬ 
valves.  Nevertheless,  we  should  be  soon  getting  some 
heavy  rains  up  the  rivers,  which  will  bring  fresh  water 
in  the  bay  and  oysters  will  get  good  and  fat. 

It  looks  like  the  oyster  canning  season  is  going  to 
open  under  ideal  market  conditions,  as  the  stock  of 
cove  oysters  is  low  and  the  pack  should  be  received 
with  “open  arms.” 

The  Alabama  canners  are  somewhat  worried  about 
a  supply  of  oysters,  as  the  bivalves  don’t  appear  to 
be  very  plentiful  on  the  Alabama  reefs. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Prices  Holding  —  Heavy  Consumption  Insures  Early  Heavy 
Buying — Taking  Lower  Grade  Fruits — Better  Pack  of  Spinach 
Than  Usual — Packers  Not  Anxious  For  Tomato  Business — 
Pineapple  Moving  Steadily. 

San  Francisco,  November  16,  1933. 

HE  MARKET — The  market  on  California  canned 
products  is  absolutely  without  change,  with  sales 
limited  to  very  small  quantities  and  prices  much 
as  they  have  been  for  several  weeks.  Word  is  coming 
from  the  principal  distributing  centers  to  the  effect 
that  consumption  is  on  the  upgrade  and  western  chain 
stores  are  reporting  a  business  close  to  that  of  last 
year,  suggesting  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  some 
replenishing  of  stocks  will  be  found  necessary.  A  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  present  situation  is  the  firm  manner  in 
which  prices  are  being  maintained. 

FRUITS — Much  of  the  business  now  being  done  on 
fruits  is  on  the  lower  grades,  which  are  in  rather  light 
supply.  This  is  especially  true  of  peaches  and  some 
packers  are  declining  business  on  water  and  solid  pack 
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pie  fruit  unless  accompanied  by  orders  for  other 
grades.  Some  packers  are  accepting  business  on  these 
grades  at  $8.25  and  $3.50,  respectively,  for  the  No.  10 
size,  but  lists  generally  run  10  cents  a  dozen  higher. 
Apricots  and  pears  are  likewise  in  short  supply  in 
these  grades. 

SPINACH — The  packing  of  winter  spinach  is  well 
under  way  and  deliveries  will  be  commenced  this 
month.  Not  only  is  the  pack  earlier  than  usual  but  it 
is  proving  larger  than  in  years  past.  The  spring  pack 
turned  out  much  less  than  expected  and  most  of  this 
has  been  out  of  the  hands  of  canners  for  some  time. 
The  expected  winter  pack  has  been  about  sold  up  at  the 
foJlowing  quotations:  No.  1,  82V2  cents;  No.  2,  95 
cents ;  picnic,  60  cents ;  buffet,  50  cents ;  No.  2i/i,  $1.20, 
and  No.  10,  $4.00. 

TOMATOES — Comparatively  little  business  is  being 
booked  on  canned  tomatoes,  but  this  is  due  more  to 
the  reluctance  of  some  of  the  leading  packers  to  accept 
further  orders  at  this  time  than  to  any  lack  of  demand. 
Packing  is  still  under  way  here,  but  on  a  limited  scale. 
Prices  remain  firm  on  the  basis  of  $1.15  and  $1.65, 
respectively,  for  No.  2^/2  standards  and  solid  pack. 

PINEAPPLE — Shipments  of  canned  pineapple  from 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  keeping  up  in  splendid  fash¬ 
ion,  suggesting  that  this  article  is  going  into  consump¬ 
tion  on  a  large  scale.  October  shipments  totaled  693,- 
358  cases,  as  against  525,224  cases  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  month  a  year  ago.  For  the  first  ten  months  of  the 
year  shipments  have  totaled  8,038,664  cases,  as  against 
6,419,224  in  the  1932  period.  Consumption  has  been 
keeping  ahead  of  production  during  the  past  two  years 
and  the  heavy  carryover  has  been  about  absorbed. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Tentative  opening  prices  on  new 


pack  Florida  grapefruit  are  reported  on  the  basis  of 
$1.05  and  $1.10  for  No.  2  fancy,  but  the  California 
Packing  Corporation,  which  has  large  grapefruit  pack¬ 
ing  interests,  has  put  out  nothing  of  this  nature.  Pack¬ 
ing  is  expected  to  be  under  way  in  Florida  before  the 
end  of  the  month. 

STATISTICS — Statistics  covering  the  pack  of  apri¬ 
cots,  pears  and  freestone  peaches  will  not  be  released 
by  the  Canners  League  of  California  until  about  the 
end  of  the  year  it  is  announced,  although  it  would  be 
possible  to  bring  them  out  almost  any  time  now%  espe¬ 
cially  those  covering  apricots  and  peaches.  Likewise, 
carry-over  figures  on  pears  and  cherries  will  not  be 
released  until  the  end  of  the  year.  Members  of  the 
Northwest  Canners  Association,  who  are  heavy  pack¬ 
ers  of  pears  and  cherries,  have  taken  a  stand  against 
releasing  carry-over  figures  on  these  fruits  at  this  time 
and  likewise  will  hold  back  pack  statistics  until  about 
the  end  of  next  February.  This  policy  is  in  variance 
with  that  followed  by  the  Canners  League  of  Califor¬ 
nia  in  recent  years,  which  has  been  releasing  pack  sta¬ 
tistics  as  soon  as  possible  following  the  completion  of 
the  pack  of  the  different  items,  with  carry-over  figures 
from  time  to  time  during  the  season.  The  feeling  here 
has  been  that  the  industry  should  have  nothing  to  con¬ 
ceal  and  that  the  trade  should  have  authentic  pack  in¬ 
formation  as  soon  as  available.  To  be  of  real  value, 
this  information  should  be  complete  and  with  the 
Pacific  Northwest  such  a  prominent  factor  in  many 
fruit  lines,  California  canners  feel  that  the  trade  might 
be  misled  with  statistics  covering  only  the  California 
pack.  An  arrangement  for  uniformity  in  the  release 
of  pack  and  carry-over  statistics  is  under  considera¬ 
tion. 
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FOOD  ADVISORY  BOARD  RESIGNS;  A.  A.  A. 
OFFICIALS  DENY  MOVE  WAS  DUE  TO 
DIFFERENCES  OVER  CODE 

HILE  a  statement  from  the  office  of  George  N. 
Peek,  farm  administrator  and  head  of  the  A.  A. 
A.,  commenting  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Food 
Industries’  Advisory  Board,  formed  last  spring  by  the 
farm  adjustment  administration,  said  that  the  board 
was  “too  unwieldy”  to  facilitate  action  in  perfecting 
food  codes  and  marketing  agreements,  rumors  were 
rampant  in  the  food  trade  that  many  of  the  members 
of  the  board  were  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the  atti¬ 
tude  taken  toward  the  master  code  for  the  grocery 
industry  by  A.  A.  A.  officials. 

Contracted  with  the  statement  from  Mr.  Peek’s  of¬ 
fice  were  widely  heard  reports  that  the  entire  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  board  had  resigned  in  protest  against 
the  slow  action  of  the  farm  administration  in  perfect¬ 


ing  and  legalizing  food  codes.  The  board  was  organ¬ 
ized  originally  by  Charles  J.  Brand,  former  co-admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  farm  act,  who  resigned  in  August  after 
his  activity  had  been  made  the  subject  of  criticism. 

Colby  M.  Chester,  president  of  Standard  Brands, 
Inc.,  and  chairman  of  the  board,  made  public  a  state¬ 
ment  in  September  in  which  he  disclosed  that  the  group 
had  sent  Mr.  Peek  a  letter  pledging  the  co-operation 
of  the  major  food  industries  to  the  farm  administra¬ 
tion  in  its  efforts  to  raise  prices,  but  took  a  stand 
against  price-fixing. 

Since  then  the  A.  A.  A.  has  sought  to  work  out  codes 
governing  separate  branches  of  the  food  industry  and 
apparently  has  abandoned  the  original  proposal  for  a 
master  code  that  would  include  operations  in  all  fields 
of  the  food  industry,  originally  scheduled  to  have  been 
placed  in  action  no  later  than  November  1. 

Members  of  the  board,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Chester, 
included:  Earl  D.  Babst,  New  York;  James  F.  Bell, 
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Minneapolis;  John  A.  Hartford,  New  York;  A.  T. 
Johnson,  New  York;  Francis  E.  Kamper,  Atlanta;  Jo¬ 
seph  H.  Kline,  Cleveland;  Albert  H.  Morrill,  Cincin¬ 
nati;  Walworth  Pierce,  Boston,  and  G.  F.  Swift, 
Chicago. 

jt  jt 

SUSPENSION  OF  COLD  STANDARD  LAST  APRIL 
HALTED  FOUR-YEAR  DECLINE  IN  COMMOD¬ 
ITY  PRICES,  ECONOMIST  HOLDS  IN  ADDRESS 

HE  suspension  of  the  gold  standard  in  the  United 
States  last  spring  heralded  the  end  of  a  period  of 
four  years  of  declining  prices  and  deflation.  Pro¬ 
fessor  F.  A.  Pearson,  of  Cornell  University,  said  in  an 
address  delivered  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Co¬ 
operative  G.  L.  F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  of  Syracuse,  last 
week. 

Commenting  on  world  financial  trends,  Professor 
Pearson,  co-author  with  Professor  George  F.  Warren 
of  “Prices,”  sometimes  called  the  economic  textbook  of 
the  New  Deal,  contended  that  the  world  is  now  con¬ 
ducting  a  gigantic  experiment  in  varying  the  price  of 
gold  to  overcome  the  devastating  effects  of  the  rising 
value  of  gold  and  declining  commodity  prices. 

“After  nearly  four  years  of  economic  retreat  as  a 
result  of  declining  prices  and  deflation,  a  turn  for  the 
better  came  last  spring,”  he  declared.  “With  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  gold  standard  and  advancing  price  of 
gold,  that  much  sought  for  will-o’-the-wisp  called  ‘busi¬ 
ness  recovery’  finally  began  to  retrace  its  steps  ‘around 
the  corner.’ 

“The  primary  cause  of  the  maelstrom  was  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  commodity  prices.  Four  factors  are  involved 
in  prices:  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  gold  and  the 
supply  of  and  demand  for  commodities.  Since  1929 
there  has  been  no  general  overproduction  of  commodi¬ 
ties.  If  we  do  not  find  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
decline  of  prices  in  a  reduction  of  demand  or  in  an 
unusual  increase  in  the  supply  of  commodities,  we 
must  turn  our  attention  to  the  supply  of  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  gold. 

“After  the  war  was  over,  the  return  of  one  country 
after  another  to  the  gold  standard  increased  the  de¬ 
mand  for  gold ;  the  value  of  gold  rose  and  commodity 
prices  fell.  The  nation  is  now  attempting  to  restore 
commodity  prices  to  the  level  of  taxes,  wages,  debts 
and  other  fixed  charges,  so  that  the  creditor  can  collect. 

“The  world  is  now  conducting  a  gigantic  experiment. 
The  United  States  has  been  the  last  to  join  the  world 
movement.  Even  though  this  world-wide  experiment 
is  being  conducted  during  the  most  severe  economic 
depression  in  history,  no  country  has  run  the  printing 
press  and  depreciated  the  currency  until  it  became 
worthless.  Modern  history  records  no  instance  of  wild 
inflation  in  a  first-class  nation  except  in  time  of  revo¬ 
lution.  No  nation  has  had  wild  inflation  when  it  had 
a  high  metallic  reserve. 

“Previous  experience  indicates  that  no  country  sus¬ 
pends  the  gold  standard  and  permits  the  price  of  gold 
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to  vary  unless  forced  to  do  so.  By  raising  their  prices 
for  gold,  most  countries  of  the  world  stopped  the  de¬ 
cline  in  commodity  prices.  The  United  States  raised 
the  price  for  gold  and  raised  commodity  prices. 

“When  a  country  permits  the  price  of  gold  to  vary, 
it  can  manage  the  prices  of  commodities,  which  in  turn 
dominate  the  movement  of  common  stocks. 

“It  is  generally  assumed  that  rising  prices  for  gold 
are  accompanied  by  reduced  prices  of  fixed  income  se¬ 
curities.  The  facts  do  not  substantiate  this  philosophy. 
From  September,  1931,  to  September,  1933,  the  price 
of  gold  in  England  advanced  about  50  per  cent  and  the 
prices  of  2V2  per  cent  Consols  in  London  have  risen 
37  per  cent.  In  1928,  when  France  fixed  the  price  of 
gold  392  per  cent  above  the  pre-war  average,  3  per  cent 
Rentes  were  selling  at  69  per  cent  of  1904-13  level. 
Thereafter  they  advanced  gradually  to  an  index  of  91 
during  the  summer  of  1931. 

“The  question  most  frequently  raised  as  to  why 
commodity  prices  in  the  United  Kingdom  did  not  rise 
with  the  advancing  price  of  gold  after  September,  1931. 
Commodity  prices  in  the  United  States  did  rise  when 
the  price  of  gold  advanced  in  the  spring  of  1933.  Had 
England  maintained  the  fixed  legal  price  for  gold,  cur¬ 
rency  prices  would  have  declined  with  the  world  wide 
decline  in  the  amount  of  gold  required  to  buy  com¬ 
modities.  By  raising  the  price  of  gold  in  terms  of  her 
currency,  England  stemmed  the  collapse  of  commodity 
prices  in  England  for  about  two  years. 

“If  a  country  raises  the  buying  price  of  gold  at  about 
the  same  rate  as  the  gold  value  of  commodities  falls, 
it  will  maintain  approximately  stable  commodity 
prices.  This  was  the  experience  of  England,  Sweden 
and  many  other  countries  for  about  two  years. 

“If  a  country  raises  the  buying  price  of  gold  at  a 
time  when  the  gold  value  of  commodities  is  stable, 
prices  will  rise  in  proportion  to  the  advance  in  the  price 
of  gold.  This  has  been  the  experience  of  the  United 
States  for  about  six  months. 

“It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  dollar  is  kept  at 
par  internally  in  terms  of  gold  or  externally  in  foreign 
exchange  of  the  gold  standard  countries.  In  either 
case,  the  price  level  is  definitely  controlled  by  gold.  On 
April  19  the  United  States  gave  up  the  effort  to  main¬ 
tain  the  fixed  legal  price  for  gold,  and  commodity 
prices  rose  immediately  because  the  gold  value  of  com¬ 
modities  throughout  the  world  was  relatively  stable. 

“The  rising  prices  for  gold  were  tending  to  re-estab¬ 
lish  an  equilibrium  in  the  price  structure.  This  prog¬ 
ress  was  temporarily  arrested  this  fall.  If  the  price 
of  gold  advances,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  prices  of 
basis  commodities  will  rise  more  rapidly  than  the  gen¬ 
eral  price  level,  or  retail  prices  of  food  or  the  cost  of 
living. 

“Having  drifted  so  close  to  an  economic  and  social 
precipice,  we  cannot  expect  that  complete  recovery  will 
occur  instantaneously.  Recovery  calls  for  such  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  government  activities  as  to  endanger  our 
type  of  economic  and  political  system,  or  else  requires 
a  rapid  rise  in  prices  so  that  an  economic  system  based 
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on  profits  from  individual  enterprise  can  function.  We 
missed  our  chance  for  a  gradual  procedure  by  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  follow  England  two  years  ago.  Having  delayed 
so  long,  a  more  rapid  procedure  is  necessary,  even 
though  it  involves  confusion  and  violent  price  fiuctua- 
tions,  which  are  an  inevitable  accompaniment  of  rapid 
price  changes. 

“It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  nation  returns  to 
the  gold  standard,  some  kind  of  machinery  will  be 
provided  so  that  we  can,  when  necessary,  change  the 
price  of  gold  without  having  to  go  through  another 
such  catastrophe.” 


BEHER  PROFITS 

{Continued  from  page  15) 

them.”  Legislation  for  their  betterment  is  not  needed 
by  the  owners  of  this  store. 

Business  fundamentals  do  not  change  in  one  indus¬ 
try  and  another.  What  applies  to  the  retail  grocery 
business  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  canning  trade. 
Sore  spots,  dirty  practices  anywhere  retard  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  business.  The  fact  that  the  government  is 
policing  our  trade  need  cause  no  alarm  to  those  con¬ 
ducting  their  business  along  lines  indicated  by  sound 
judgment  and  proper  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  other 
fellow.  The  good  to  be  gained  from  N.  R.  A.  operation 
of  canning  plants  and  trade  will  all  be  lost  unless  we 
profit  by  attention  to  those  precepts  so  clearly  out¬ 
lined  in  the  hearings  at  Washington. 

Application  to  our  business,  industry  carried  on  un¬ 
ceasingly,  friendliness  with  our  customers  and  trade 
always  have  been  prerequisites  to  profit  in  the  canning 
business  or  any  other  business.  Probably  those  who 
have  been  carried  away  from  these  cardinal  principles 
of  business  conduct  have  been  infiuenced  by  the  same 
pressure  making  possible  the  flotation  of  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  in  securities  now  worth  little  or 
nothing.  As  a  people  we  have  been  too  intent  in  the 
past  on  getting  rich  quickly. 

Prices  for  canned  foods  are  higher  now  than  they 
were  a  year  ago.  This  situation  has  not  been  brought 


about  by  legislation  alone,  laws  and  codes  will  not 
maintain  high  prices. 

Attention  to  detail,  quality  and  service  alone  can 
retain  good  will  and  support  profits.  For  instance,  we 
know  standard  corn,  number  two  tins,  is  scarce  at  a 
price  comparable  to  last  year.  Yet,  I  have  seen  such 
an  item  sold  this  fall  at  a  figure  allowing  the  canner 
a  profit  including  interest  charges,  carrying  charges, 
etc.,  from  last  year  and  the  canner  did  not  bother  to 
buff  (shake)  the  cans  before  shipping.  Consumers 
seeing  this  shipment  in  large  piles  on  a  retail  distribu¬ 
tor’s  sales  floor  would  conclude  at  once  that  the  corn 
was  carried  over,  apt  to  be  thick  and  dark  in  color. 
Sales  are  slow,  the  canner  will  have  a  hard  time  con¬ 
vincing  his  customer  when  another  sale  is  pending  that 
his  shipment  will  be  equal  in  quality  and  appearance 
to  any  other  offering  of  like  grade  at  the  price.  Atten¬ 
tion  to  detail  would  have  prevented  this  obstacle  to 
further  business  and  profit. 

Over  a  period  of  time  canned  fruits  have  been  a  foot¬ 
ball  in  market  after  market.  Distributors  have  chang¬ 
ed,  consumer  demand  has  switched  from  one  advertised 
brand  to  another.  Still,  test  sales  show  conclusively 
that  maintainance  of  uniform  quality  coupled  with  a 
fair  price  to  distributor  and  consumer  will  swing  the 
business. 

Do  not  confuse  delivery  service  with  service  in  gen¬ 
eral  on  your  line.  Shipment  of  advertising  matter  for 
special  sales,  supplying  samples  in  adequate  amounts 
when  they  can  be  used  effectively,  merchandising  ideas 
for  distributors  are  all  a  part  of  the  service  we  must 
render  this  year,  and  each  succeeding  year,  if  we  are 
to  continue  doing  a  profitable  and  growing  business. 

Hitch  our  wagon  to  these  stars  of  attention  to  detail, 
quality  and  service,  back  all  these  up  with  application, 
old  fashioned  honesty  and  friendliness  toward  our  dis¬ 
tributors  and  customers  and  there  will  be  no  sore  spots 
in  our  individual  business  to  be  cleaned  up  by  N.  R.  A. 
or  A.  A.  A.  or  any  other  government  body. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  New  Low  Price  $5.00 
PubUshed  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners'  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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Fnce»  ^ven  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
jtherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers;  tThotnas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  A  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


White  Mammoth,  No.  2^1 . . . . 

Peeled,  No.  2*4 . - . 

Larcre,  No.  2% .  2.26 

Peeled,  No.  214 . 

Medium.  No.  214 .  2.10 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  2.25  2.60 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.00  2.60 

Large,  No.  2 . . .  2.10  2.60 

rips.  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.10 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  1.00 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  1  sq .  2.15 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  1.80 

dAKED  BEANSt 

16  . 47t4 . 

No.  2t4  . - . 82% . 

No.  10  .  3.00  . 

BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .72%  .72% 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.50  . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 76  . 

Si:"i'i!ird  I'ut  Wax.  No.  10 . . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 72% . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.50  3.60 

iIM*  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.40  1.40 

No.  10  .  7.00  7.00 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.10  . 

No.  10  .  6.50  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 90  . 

No.  10  .  4.50  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 80  .80 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.00 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 70  .70 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2.......„.....................................  . . . 

Whole.  No.  2 . 90  . 

Whole,  No.  2% .  1.10  . 

Whole,  No.  10. . 3.26  . 

Cut.  No.  2 . 75  .75 

Cut,  No.  2% . 90  . 

Cut,  No.  10 .  3.25  . 

Diced.  No.  10 .  3.25  . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  . . 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.75  . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Diced.  No.  10 .  3.65  . . 


CORN* 


Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  -  .95  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 87% . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 86  ........ 

Standard,  No.  2 . 77% . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.50  . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2  Tall . 70  . 

Split,  No.  10 .  2.76  - 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 76  ....... 

No.  10  . 4.26  - 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

No.  10  . 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois....__..„„. . .  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  38 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  1.10  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  1.05  1.06 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.75  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  5.50  . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.00  t.90 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . . .  3.00  t2.76 


tl.lO 

t3.76 


t.75 

tl.OO 


3.25  t3.25 


tl.26 

*4.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y, 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 1. . .  . 

No.  2%  .  1.16 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.76 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 75 

No.  2%  .  1.00 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEJET  POTATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory.... 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  ..; . 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . i. . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . . . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.26 

No.  10  .  4.26 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.10 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 60 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . . . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 60 


.60 

.80 

.85 

2.50 


.80 

.85 

2.50 


.60 

.60 

.80 

.75 

1.26 


t.76 

ti".26 


*4.15 


.60 


60 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 .  ........ 

Michifan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . . . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.26  3.25 

Pa.,  No.  3 . . .  . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.60  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . 1.40  *1.30 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.66  *1.60 

Fancy.  No.  2% . ......_ 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . ......_ 

No.  3  . . . . 

No.  10,  water . 4.26  . 

No.  2,  Preserved . . . „.... 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . ........ 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  7.26  . 

CHERRIES* 

Stacndard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . .  ™.™  „.™. 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted.  No.  10 .  6.00  _ 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% .  l.M 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 2.00 

GUUSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . „_... 

No.  10  . . . . . .  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 60 

No.  2  .  1.15 

No.  6  .  3.60 

No.  1  Juice....« . 62%  .66 

No.  2  Juice .  1.06 

No.  5  Juice .  3.60 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  ssrrup....  1.00  . 

No.  10  .  4.60  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%....  1.40 

Fancy  . *1.76 

Choice  .  1.60  *1.60 

Standard,  No.  10. . . . .....  *4.76 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails.... 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  A . 

Pies.  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% . 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . . 

.Bhredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  lo . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . . 


Balto.  N.Y. 


1.36 

1.86 

1.60 

1.60 

.76 

— 

4.26 

.""™ 

1.90 

*1.80 

1.80 

*1.66 

*1.60 

*1.40 

5.50 


RASPBERRIES* 
Black  Waler,  No.  2... 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Synip,  No.  2. 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10... 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.26  2.30 

No.  lOs  . .  9.60  . . 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2.  17-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-Ib.  cases,  4  doz . 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz. . -  ....... 

5  oz .  1.00 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz . . . 

SALMONS 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.76  *1.76 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . . .  . . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.27%*1.20 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  % . 76  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.25  ....... 

Flat.  No.  % . 86  . 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.22%*!. 15 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22% . 

SHR1MP§ 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.00  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.00  1.00 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless .  2.60  *2.60 

%  Oil,  keys .  2.90  +2.90 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.26  *3.16 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.60  *2.60 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.36  +2.40 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s.... .  3.00  2.76 

TUNA  FlSHg  (California),  per  case 

White,  %8  .  7.80 

White,  Is  . . 18.66 

Blue  Fin,  %s....... . . . 

Blue  Fin,  Is. _ ... _ _ _ _ 

Striped,  %s  .  3.66 

Striped,  %8  .  6.00  ....... 

Striped,  Is  . 9.00 

Yellow,  %8.  Fancy . 4.66 

Yellows,  %8,  Fancy . 7.30  ....... 

Yellow,  Is  _ _ .............................  18.66  „„„„ 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


You  generally  find 
the  better  grade 
Canner  insured 

through 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

Over  A  Quarter  Century 
oj  Successful  Service 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Telephone  Delaware  9400 


PHILLIPS  CAS  COMPANY 

^Manufacturers  of  (Packers  Sanitartj  Cans 


. .  division  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKlIVti  COIHPAIVY,  Inc. 

'flackers  of  f^ltillips  Delicious  QualUif  Canned  fjoo^s 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  C.S.A. 


Pears,  Beets  and  Mixed  Vegetables 


we  offer  the 


Sterling  Peeler  aCuber 


As  being  the  most  practical  on  the 
market  for  the  peeling  and  cubing 
of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

When  in  the  market  for  a  peeler 
or  cuber,  think  of  ^'STERLING^^ 
and  write, 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Streets 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Write  for  copy  of  our  late  catalog 

We  manufacture  machinery  for  canning  of  the 
various  fruits,  vegetables,  sea  foods,  etc. 


BETTER  QUALITY 

with  more  tons  to  the  acre 


The  Improved 

Clarkes  Special 

Deeper  and  Smoother 
Heavier  in  Yield 
Less  Wastage  per  Ton 


Clark’s  Special  "B”  Tomato 

Of  Greater  Baltimore  type  and  season,  Clark's  Special  "B"  has  been  bred  to  sive  a 
larger  pack.  In  two  ways  is  this  accomplished:  first  by  a  more  abundant  yield  per  plant/ 
and  second  by  less  wastage  per  ton  of  fruits  owing  to  the  greater  depth  from  stem  to 
blossom  end^ 

We  invite  your  attention  to  the  qualities  of  this 
variety  as  a  heavy  yielding,  canning  tomato. 

Quality  Seeds  are  Bred — Not  Just  Grown 

Aaaonat^Ji  Int. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

Nfuj  (ttnnn^rtimt 

PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  WESTERN  STATES 


